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An Enquiry info the Uf and ‘Pradice- of Suriés mas the Greeks 

“anid, Roteitins 5 from sbbence: the Origin of the:Englith Faty hay? 

ly’ be detluted. In Three Parts. By John Pettingal, D:D,’ 

- Flot of the Socitey of Antiguartes of London. gfe.’ Pr. 973; 6d, 
Came 


HE ‘reverend. author of this publication affames great 
merit to himfelf of his being the firft who has difco-. 
7 vered that the word Asxeras in. the Greek orators, anid judices, © 
in the Roman, anfwer ‘to. our juries; and that they are note» 
to be confidered as judges of.a bench, or prefidents of a court, 
but. as gentlemen of the jury. He is,further of opinion, that 
the Romans carried their jura and inflituta, their laws and caf- 
toms, into Britain, which, he fays, was a prattice effential to 
all colonies. And he ‘thinks, that the Britons Jearned from 
them the. Roman: laws -.and suftoms, To prove: this, the,. 
reader,.may be fure,.’ that, this writer has. recourfe:.to that 
\ > wexhguftible fource, of fecond-hand, authority, .Montefquiew,, 
-~ , Aauthor of the Spirit of Lats and he ce us again and again 
“that his difcovery is.new. 
We are forry to acquaint “the, mane that if Dr. Pettingal’ 5° 
_ performance has no other merit to plead than its, originality, it. 
~"‘maft ftand in ,a. very, Jow. rank of literature, .-.Mr. Guthrie, : 
who tranflated, part of | Cicero’s works thirty years ago, made 
the very fame: -obfervation, for we. fhall not call it difcovery,, 
” swith regard: to, the: Roman, courts of jufticé. He frequently. 
informs us in, his nptes,,.that, the judies anfwered sto the Eng-. 
.. Jifh jurors, ,.or junymes. . He feems, indeed, at fieft: to be fome- 
\* what diffident of the fa&, ‘sho’, fays he,,in a note in thé fourth- 
oration againtt Cataline, we tranflgre she qword hen by judges, 
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et it anfwers more nearly to our jurors in the Englith conftitution + 
they being appointed by the pretor to examine the circumftances of thé 
caufe, to bear the wwitneffes, and to pafs fentence only in the words. 
prefcribed by the pretor. That is, the praetor declared, that the 
indifiment being proved, the party foould be punifbed in fuch a man- 
ner. Then the judices examined the witneffiis, and heard the plead- 
ings on both fides, and afterwards condemned, or acquitved the party. 

* Gracchus, fays the fame tranflator, in his notes upon the ora 
tion for Rofcius of Ameria, obferved the great. hardfbips which 
the Roman knights, who were the men of property in Rome, /a- 
boured under, by not having the privilege of being tried by ibeir 
peers, therefore bad the courage and virtue to inveft the power of 
judging in the equeftrian order. By this means, the commons of Rome — 
were tried by a jury of their own peers, while ‘the Senate had the ma-- 
nagement of all public affairs of government.’ Vol. iii. p. 4. 2d 
Edit. 

As that gentleman proceeded in his work, he grew more 
confident in his opinion, that judices were the fame as our julry- 
men, and at laft eftablifhed it in other parts of his tranfla- 
tion beyond contradiction. To prove this, would be to tran- 
fcribe great part of his volumes; and therefore, we fhall refer the 
reader to the original notes. Mean while, we think, that Dr. 
Pettingal has the fame caufe of complaint againft Mr. Gu- 
thrie, as the Frenchman has againft the antients, for having 
ftolen his thoughts. We muft, however, acquaint the 
public, even though it is by fecond hand, that after perufing: 
Dr. Pettingal’s book, we were aflured by a learned friend, that 
fo far back as the reign of Charles IF. a treatife was written 
and publifhed, in order to prove the conformity between the 
Roman and the Englith courts of juftice, not only in the in-' 
ftitution of juries, but in other forms of law-proceedings. As’ 
we have’ the ftrongeft reafon to believe this to be a faét, we 
fhould be glad to have it afcertained, being told, that the 
treatife itfelf is a {mall duodecimo, bound, and but indiffe-. 
rently printed. 

We fliall pafs over the threadbare encomiums beftowed by Dr. ' 
Pettingal upon the inftitution of juries for the prefervation of 
mankind. The want of evidence does not admit of our af-’ 
firming that the Greeks and Romans had them from the na- 
tions whom they were pleafed to ftile barbarians. We fhall 
therefore fall in with the common opinion which feems to be 
adopted by this author in his preface ‘ that this kind of judi- 
cial procefs, (juries,) was firft introduced into the Athenian 
polity by Solon, and thence copied into the Roman republic, 
aga probable means of procuring juft judgment, and protecting 
the lower people froin the oppreflion or arbitrary aw: of 
their fuperiors.’ 
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In the body of the work, our author, however, is of opi- 
nion, that, * this inflitution of a jury does not feem to have 
been the growth of any one place, or founded in the genius or 
peculiar mode of government of any particular people, but to 
be the fair offspring of natural juftice.? He then is inclined 
to believe ‘ that the northern European. nations have always 
breathed the fpirit of valour and liberty, while the Afiatics and 
other natives of the warmer climates have ever lived under op- 
preffion and. tyranny.’ 

If this is the cafe, as we believe it is, there is no occafion 
to have recourfe to the introdu&ion of juries by the Ro- 
mans. In fa&, if we fix the civilization of Britain to the 
time of Agricola, we are afraid that the doétrine laid down by- 
this author in his preface, as if the Britons and other people 
had learned from the Romans their laws and cuftoms, muft fall - 
to the ground; and likewife, ‘ that the laws and inftitutions 
of the Romans remained, when the power that introduced them: 
was withdrawn.’ 

In order to fupport thofe opinions, this author ought cer 
tainly to have proved what appears to be very doubtful, to call 
it no worfe, that the inftitution of judices, or a fet of men. who 
only oc¢afionally had a right to try caufes under the infpeétion 
and direétion of the judex queftionis, were not abolifhed in the 
Roman conftitution at the time the Roman legiflation was in- 
troduced into Britain, 

Had Dr, Pettingal confulted that eminent Englifh civilian 
Dr. Duck’s treatife De U/u &9 Authoritare Furis Civilis Romano- 
rum, he would have found the opinion of that author to be, 
that the Britons changed the Roman laws upon their being 
conquered by the Saxons, and for this he quotes Zofimus: 
* Tum autem Trans-Rhenani barbari cunGa probibita invadentes Bri+ 
tannos eo redegerunt, ut Romanorum legibus non amplius obedientes, 
propriam rempublicam, arbitratu fuo conffituerent.’” ‘The fame 
learned author, Dr. Duck, is likewife fevere upon two great 
Englifh lawyers, Fortefcue and Sir Edward Coke, who pre=. 
tend, that when the Romans fubdued the Britons, the latter 
were left in the entire poffeffion of their own laws and cuftoms. 
Upon the whole, we can fee nothing advanced by this author 
that can take from: our Alfred the Great, the glory of re 
viving from the Gothic laws, if not introducing, the inftitus 
tion of juries into England. 

We hall not follow our author through all his difquifitions a 
upon the civil law, and the attempts made to introduce it into 
England, becaufe we think that it is not abfolutely conneéted 


a with his fubjeét, and that it has been better handled by preceding 
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writers. He himfelf allows, * that the Lex Regia, in the 6th 
year of Auguftus, put an end to the Roman liberty, and was 
the beginning of that defpotifm, which has caufed fo much ruin 
and devaftation in Europe ever fince.’ He tells us, that ‘ we 
can eafily difcover the abfolute power that was vefted by this 
law in the (Roman) emperors, and by them carried from time 
to time wherever they pufhed their conquefts,’ 

After thefe obfervations, it will, perhaps, be difficult for 
Dr. Pettingal to point out the period, when, as he fuppofes, 
in his preface, the Romans carried the inftitution of juries into 
Great Britain; firice nothing is more certain from hiftory, than 
that they were not fettled in the ifland for fome years after the 
Lix Regia was pafied, which abolithed all liberty, and confe- 
quently the praétice of juries. 

Our author, in defining the Athenian plan of government as 
inftituted by Solon, tells us, that Ariftotle calls it their native 
democracy. 

‘ Hence Ariftotle calls the plan of government, inftituted 
hy Solon, Snyoxpeatiay watpiay, their mative Democracy, by 
which he meant no more than that it was the antient conftitu- 
tution revived by him; in modelling of which he made it a 
mixed government, wskdvra nerAws‘THy WoarTetavs forming one 
whole out of all the members ; and fetting afide oligarchy, be- 
caufe it was too unmixed, Asay axpatoy soay, that is, it con- 
fifted of too many of the richer fort, and confequently like to 
be lefs favourable to the univerfality of the people; whereas 
the plan and end of the inftitution of Solon had this chiefly in 
view, Ssacvoy]a tov JDnuov ravcas, to eafe the people from 
the oppreffion they lay under from the ariftocracy, by giving 
them alfo their fhare, both in making laws and executing 
them. It was from this unanimity and joint intereft, the con= 
fequence of equality, that the loweft man in the, ftate was as 
much the objeé& of prote&tion and defence as the. greateft. 
Thefe principles gave rife to that regulation in the courts of 
juftice, that did not leave the decifion of a caufe to one man, or 
a few of the greater fort, but to a large number ef all ranks, 
chofen by ballot from among every clafs, and fworn in the 
moft folemn manner to do juftice. So that the pooreft man had 
the faireft profpeét of an impartial judgment from this kind of 
trial by bis equals. 

‘ {bis equality did not confift in any levelling principle, by 
confounding the ranks, orders, and diftin&tions of men neceffary 
in fociety, but it was only fuch a privilege as enabled them 
equally to vote for the laws that they were to be governed by, 
and to be members of the Ssay or council of 500, which-were 


in the nature of a grand jury, to fee that no bufinels was laid 
before 
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before the people but what was proper, and to be ballotted into 
the petty jury as Sixnacas, to try fuch criminal and civil caufes 
as belonged to the jurifdi&tion of the A:macnziev. This hind of 
equality refpeéting only the civil rights of every member of the 
community, is that ingredient in the Athenian conftitation, 
that Ariftotle always fpeaks of fo magnificently as the firft 
principle of liberty.’ 
We are afterwards informed, that a Suxasnpiov, of jury, 
confifted of five hundred, a thoufand, fifteen hundred, and | 
fometimes two thoufand jurymen. ‘Thofe numbers are fo ex- 
ceffive, that we are aftaid they go far towards fhaking the 
whole fyftem of the fimilarity between Greek and Englith ju- 
ries, as laid down by this author; and that the Jatter, by vir- 
tue of its democratic conftitution, was compofed of the whole 
body of the people who were qualified to vote, or as many of 
them as were deemed to be-fo by their Bsan, or fenate. We 
need not point out the difference between this conftitution and 
that of an Englifh jury. The author finds himfelf under fome 
difficulties arifing from thofe confiderations ; ¢ but,’ fays he, 
“ if we confider the Aimasuety as a body of men com- 
poling a jury, in the fenfe that we ufe that word, feparated 
from the reft of the court and guarded from any pofilibility of 
corruption, we may find every effential circumftance in their 
character to be virtually the fame, and perfeétly agreeable to 
what is practifed with regard to an Englifh jury : and fo ftriking 
is the refemblance between the office and duty of both the one 
and the other, that archbifhop Potter, who in compliance with 
common cuftom, always called the Asmasas judges, when 
he comes to fpeak of what was done towards the conclufion of 
hearing the caufe, fays, when both the parties, i. e. the counfel on 
both fides, bad made an end of fpeaking, the crier by the command of 
the magifirate who prefided, ordered the judges to bring in ther ver- 
ai@, Where directed by the natural reafon of the thing and 
the refemblance it bore to our own method of proceeding, he 
‘declares them a@ jury without intending it, and explains what | 
he means by the word judges, by fuppofing them to dring in a 
wer di@ ; which evidently fhews that what he called judges, he 
underftood in fact to be a jury; for what judges ever brought 
in a verdi@ ? Which in this cafe was the office of the jurats, 
the ouapoxeres fo often mentioned in the Greek orators.—We 
may obferve alfo, that he fays, she crier by the command of the 
magifirate who prefided, ordered the judges to bring in their verdia : 
from whence it appears, that he diftinguifhed between the ma- 
giftrate who prefided, and the jedges who were to bring in their 
werdi#,—which is the very point we here contend for; and if 


‘it be admitted, then the Jyxasazx can be ano longer under- 
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ftood to be judges, i. e. prefidents of the court, but of that fort 
who ate to bring in the verdiét, which in our police we call a 
jury, and the Greeks the ouemoxotes, Or jurats, from the fame 
caufe of being /worn to do juftice in their verdi&.’ 

We can by no means fee the abfurdity of judges giving a 
verdi& in any caufe tried by the civil law; and if bifhop Pot- 
ter is guilty of an impropriety in the above quotation, this 
author ought to have informed his reader, in what manner, 
and by what magiftrate, the final fentence was pronounced, 
which we know in Rome was by the pretor, or quefitor, and 
in England is by a judge on the bench. ‘Our author, indeed, 
fays, that the verdict of the Syxasnpsoy was declared by the 
archon, who prefided in the caufe ; but in this he feems to have 
done no more than our fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 
when he declares the majority of ayes or noes. Upon the 
whole, it appears, that in reality the verdi& of the S sao npsoys 
though an archon might have prefidency in its meeting, was 
a final judgment or fentence. 

We fhall not follow this author through the other arguments 
he makes ufe of for eftablifhing his principle with regard to 
the Greek jury. 

Dr. Pettingal introduces a fecond part of his work which 
treats of the jury among the Romans, with many obferva- 
tions upon the feudal and Erglifh conftitutions, but containing 
nothing new; nor, indeed, does he feem to have fufficiently 
Mtudied the fubje&. He fays, that the power of judging in 
¢riminal matters devolved upon the fenate, upon the abolition 
of the kingly power; and that about the year of Rome 630, 
the people finding that the fenators made a bad ufe of their 
power, they demanded fome patrons of their order and rights, 
who fhould be atle to protect them againft the violence and 
corrupt verdidis of the fenatorial jury. Caius Gracchus ac. 
‘cordingly pafled a law, called from him Lex Sempronia, where- 
by the judices, cr jury, were to be chofe out of the order of 
eguites, or gentlemen, as the middje rank between the patri- 
cians and plebians. The doftor then enters upon a juftifica- 
tion of the Gracchi, whom he very properly confiders as firft 
of the Roman patriots. 

‘ What was it, fays he, they did? They made way for the 
tribunitial power to operate on corruption, and transferred the 
choice of the judices or jury from the fenators, who had abufed 
that office, to the equites or middle order of citizens, who were 
moflt likely to difcharge it with uprightnefs and integrity. This 
we may naturally fuppofe produced difputes. and difcontents be- 
tween the two orders which lafted long, till Servilius Czpio 
fi¢tled the matter by a law, which appointed the judices or 
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jury to be chofe half out of the fenators and half out of the 
equites. The next alteration was made by a law of Glaucia, 
whereby the whole number was to be taken out of the equites. 
By the Lex Livia it was again divided between the fenators and: 
equites, of each 300.—After all thefe contentions between the 
fenators and ~middle order, the Lex Plautia endeavoured to 
conciliate matters, by adding the plebeians or third eftate to 
the former two; fo that 15 out of every tribe were to be chofe 
for this fervice, and as the tribes were 3 5s the 15 out of each 
amounted to 525 in the whole. 

« Seven years after, Sylla, who was difpleafed with the 
equites and lower people for taking part with Marius againft 


him, being diGator in confequence of his victory, paffed a law © 


that the judices fhould be chofe out of the /ezate only, who were 
bis friends. ‘This was again changed by Aurelius Cotta about 
eleven'years after, by a law that appointed them to be chofe 
out of the three orders, the Senators, .seoaes and Tribuni 
Erarii.’ 


We have nothing to obje& to this account of the Roman_ 


juries, all which was well known before. The author, by way 
of enlivening his fubject as he tells usin his preface, has made 
a difplay of critical and philological obfervations ; but we can 
by no means agree with him that they throw any new dights 
upon his fubjeé&t. He has omitted, fo far as we can perceive, 
one of the moft pregnant paflages for his purpofe that is to be 
met with in all antiquity, which is the form of a trial on a pro- 
mife of marriage, as we have it in Agellius or Aulus Gellius, 
from the treatife of the lawyer Sulpicius upon dowries. There 
we fee the difference between the office of the judex.and that of 
the judices marked with the utmoft precifion. The judex in- 
forms the judices of the queftion they were to try, and they try 
it. Fudices cognofcebant. Fudex, quamobrem data acceptave non effet 
uxor, guerebat. 

Our author has carried up the praétice of juries in Denmark 
to the year 820, and in Scotland to the year 842, and very 
gravely informs us of one of the laws of Kenneth Macalpin 
which appoints a jury to confift of nine, eleven, thirteen, fif- 
teen or a larger number of men, provided there is an odd one ; 
* by which, continues he, it appears that it was not confined 
to any precife number but any inequality from fever ;’ in the 
next place, it is very remarkable, that they are required to find 
their verdi&tin the very terms of the Roman law to the fame 
purpofe—ex féntentia judicantes—to the beft of their judgment, or, 
as the Roman law exprefled it, ex animi fui Jententia. 

It muft be confeffed that this inftitution, for which our author 
mnaccountably quotes Boxhornius, a foreigner, would be of 
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great weight, did it not unfortunately happen that thofe laws of 
Kenneth Macalpin bear evident marks of forgery ; and their 
authenticity is denied by the beft lawyers, critics, and hifto~ 
rians. At the fame time we readily admit that fome of them 
may be of great antiquity, though the evidence on which ata 
reft is very modern. 

We fhall here take our leave of this work, in which is inter- 
fperfed feveral curious matters of antiquity ; but the writer 
might undoubtedly have comprized his main defign within | 
more narrow bounds ; that his fubjeé& is not, as he calls it, 


Nullius ante trita folo, 


we have demonftrated to every reader who has the ufe of his 
eyes. The facility of this convidtion is, however, with us, a 
ftrong argument, that when Dr. Pettingal publifhed his work 
lie believed it to be an original difcovery; and we are willing 
to fuppole his miftake to arife from the want, not of candour, 
but of information. 





II. An Univerfal Di&ionary of the Marine; or, a copious Explana- 
tion of the Technical Terms and Phrafes employed in the Conftruc- 
tion, Equipment, Furniture, Machinery, Movements, and Mik- 
tary Operations of a Ship. Illuftrated with Variety of original 
Defigns of Shipping, in different Situations ; together with /eparate 
Views of their Mafts, Sails, Yards, and Rigging. By William 
Falconer, 4to, Pr. 1. 4s. Cadell. 


W E. have already * approved of this author’s labours in an 
art very different from the marine; and. we are not at 
all afraid of offending him when we fay, that he ftands only in 
the fecond rank of poets; but the work before us places him 
at the head of the naval apparatus and architecture, 

. The publications on this fubject were defective and circum- 
fcribed before this appeared, witnefs Sir Henry Manwaring’s 
Seaman’s Didlionary ; Boteler’s Sea Dialogues ; Guillet’s Gen- 
tleman’s Dictionary, and Blanckley’s Naval Expofitor, The | 
French, particularly M, Aubin, and M, Saverien, have made 
feveral eflays towards a Marine Diétionary; but they are dife 
approved of by the celebrated M. Du Hamel, in a letter to 
| Mr. Falconer, who obferves, that they are {welled out with 
aftronomy, navigation, hydrography, and natural hiftory. 
Of the machinery of a thip, the difpofition of the rigging on 
her mafts and yards, and the comparative force of her different - 
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* See Vol. xvii. p. 294, 7 
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mechanical powers, their accounts, however, are often ; 
perplexed, and unintelligible. They. are almoft filent with 
regard to her internal government in adtion, to the general re- 
gulations of the line of battle, and to the principal movements 
in failing. 

Mr. Falconer owns the obligations he lies under to Mr. Du 
Hamel’s Elements of Naval Architecture ; and that in treat- 
ing of the artillery, he has, befides confulting Le Blond, Mul- 
ler, and Robins, feleéted fome valuable materials from manu- 
{cripts of marine officers of experience and reputation. ‘ What- 
ever, fays he, relates to the rigging, fails, machinery, and 
movements of a fhip, or to the praétice of naval war, is ge- 
nerally drawn from my own obfervations, unlefs where the 
author is quoted.’ He acquaints us, that many reafons may 
be alledged for introducing the French fentences and phrafes, 
particularly that obvious one of underftanding their pilots 
when we may have occafion for their affiftance. 

As to the plates of this publication, which form fo effen- 
tial a part of it, we will venture to fay, that they are more 
numerous, ufeful, and correct, and more according to the 
truth of geometrical drawing, than any of the fame kind that 
have appeared. The author.in this part was, it feems, parti- 
cularly favoured with many original drawings, which are ufually 
confidered among the inacceflible arcana of fhip- building. 

With regard to the technical part of this performance, it is 
not to be. fuppofed that we are to make any fele&tion ; the au- 
thor having left no room for criticifm in an art, in which he 
appears to be indeed unrivalled. We are pleafed, however, 
with the opportunity to introduce Mr. Falconer to our readers 
in a more amiable light, that of a moral and prudential pre- 
ceptor to the youth, who, as marine officers, are one day to 
become the guardians by fea of this ifland; I mean the mid- 
fhipmen. We do this the more willingly, as the account he 
gives of their fituation and duty, may be as ufeful to their pa- 
rents and relations as to themfelves, and becaufe we believe 
the article is new to an Englifh reader. 

‘ Midfhipman, a fort of a naval cadet, appointed by the 
captain of a fhip of war, to fecond the orders of the fuperior 
officers, and to affift in the neceflary bufinefs of the veffel, ei- 
ther aboard or afhore. 

* The number of midfhipmen, like that of all other officers, 
is always in proportion to the fize of the fhip to which they 
. belong. Thus a firft-rate man of war has twenty- -four, and 
the inferior rates a fuitable number in proportion. No perfon 
can be appointed lieutenant, without having previoufly ferved 
two pens in the royal navy in this capacity, or in that ' vrs 
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befides having been at leaft four years in actual fervice at fea, 
either in merchant-fhips, or in the royal navy. 

‘ Midfhipman is accordingly the ftation in which a young 
volunteer is trained in the feveral exercifes, neceflary to attain 
a fufficient knowledge of the machinery, difcipline, move- 
ments, and military operations of a fhip, to qualify him for a 
fea-officer. | 

‘ As the chief obje& of our attention has been to facilitate 
the acquifition of this intelligence, we have endeavoured to 
treat thofe fubjeéts at large, in the different parts of this work, 
according to their importance. We have alfo fketched the ge- 
neral outlines of the refpeétive charges of all the fuperior offi- 
cers, which, in conformity to the plan of this work, become 
previous to this article. ‘Thus the duties of the admiral, the 
captain, the lieutenant, and the mafter, are already explained 
in their proper places; and whatever intelligence appears ne- 
ceflary to difcharge thofe offices, is alfo, in a high degree, ef- 
fential to the midfhipman. Thofe officers indeed, as well as 
many others, are furnifhed with fuitable inftructions to regu- 
late their condu&t; but the midfhipman, being invefted with 
no particular charge from the government, is by confequence 
omitted in thofe official regulations. In a work of this kind, 
however, the importance of the fubje& is not always determined 
by the fuperiority of rank or ftation, If our province is to 
communicate inftrution, thofe who are the leait informed are 
certainly the principal obje&ts thereof, and to them our attcn- 
tion is more peculiarly dire&ted. Hence the extent of our de 
fign comprehends many circumftances which would be imma- 
terial in general orders and regulations; and hence abundance 
of particular dire€tions to refpeétive officers, inferted in thofe 
general regulations, are rejected here as foreign to our purpofe, 
Averfe as we are, on other occafions, to offend the rigid nicety 
of a critic, by introducing moral reflections, in a performance 
dedicated to fcientifical defcription, we muft for once be in- 
dulged with a fhort deviation from the plan hitherto invariably 
followed. Happy! if our efforts may in any degree operate to 
produce the effets for which they weve calculated. 

* On his firft entrance in a fhip of war, every midfhipman 
has feveral difadvantageous circumftances to encounter. Thefe 
are partly occafioned by the nature of the fea-fervice, and partly 
by the miftaken prejudices of people in general, refpeéting na- 
val difcipline, and the genius of failors and their officers. No 
charaéier, in their opinion, is more excellent than that of the 
common failor, whom they generally fuppofe to be treated 
with great feverity by his officers, drawing a comparifon be- 
tween them not very advantageous to the latter. ‘The midthip- 

man 
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man ufually comes aboard -tin€tured with thefe prejudices, efpe- 
cially if his education has been amongft the higher rank of 
people ; and if the officers happen to anfwer his opinion, he 
conceives an early difguft to the fervice, from a very partial 
and incompetent view of its operations. Blinded by thefe pre- 
poffeffions, he is thrown off his guard, and very foon furprized 
to find, among thofe honeft failors, a crew of abandoned mif- 
creants, ripe for any mifchief or villainy, Perhaps, after a 
little obfervation, many of them will appear to him equally 
deftitute of gratitude, fhame, or juftice, and only deterred 
from. the commiffion of any crimes by the terror of fevere pu- 
nifhment. He will difcover, that the pernicious example of a 
few of the vileft in a fhip of war are too often apt to poifon the 
principles of the greateft number, efpecially if the reins of dif- 
cipline are too much relaxed, fo as to fofter that idlenefs and 
diffipation, which engender floth, difeafes, and an utter pro- 
fligacy of manners, If the midfhipman, on many occafions, 
is obliged to mix with thefe, particularly in the exercifes of 
extending or reducing the fails in the tops, he ought refolutely 
to guard againft this contagion, with which the morals of his 
inferiors may be infected. He fhould however avail himfelf of 
their knowledge, and acquire their expertnefs in managing and 
fixing the fails and rigging, and never fuffer himfelf to be ex- 
celled by an inferior. He will probably find a virtue in almoft 
every private failor, which is entirely unknown to many of his 
officers: that virtue is emulation, which is not indeed men- 
tioned amongft their qualities by the gentleman of serra firma, 
by whom their charatters are often copioufly defcribed with 
very little judgement. There is hardly a common tar who is 
not envious of fuperior fkill in his fellows, and jealous on all 
occafions to be out-done in what he confiders as a branch of his 
duty! Nor is he more afraid of the dreadful confequences of 
whiftling in a ftorm, than of being ftigmatized with the op- 
probious epithet of /ubéer. Fortified againft this fcandal, by a 
thorough knowledge of his bufinefs, the failor will fometimes 
fneer in private, at the execution of orders, which to him ap- 
pear aukward, improper, or unlike a feaman. Nay, he will 
perhaps be malicious enough to fupprefs his own judgment, 
and by a punétual obedience to command, execute whatever 
is to be performed, in a manner which he knows to be impro- 
per, in order to expofe the perfon commanding to difgrace and 
ridicule, Little fkilled in the method of the fchools, he con- 
fiders the officer who cons his leffon by rote as very ill qua- 
lified for his ftation, becaufe particular fituations might ren- 
ger it neceflary for the faid officer to aflift at putting his own 
orders in practice, An ignorance in this practical knowledge 
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will therefore neceffarily be thought an ‘unpardonable defici- 
ency by thofe who are to follow his dire€tions. Hence the 
midfhipman, who affociates with thefe failors in the tops, till 
he has acquired a competent {kill in the fervice of extending or 
reducing the fails, &c. will be often entertained with a number 
of fcurrilous jefis, at the expence of his fuperiors. Hence alfo 
he will learn, that a timely application to ‘thofe exercifes can 
only prevent him from appearing in the fame defpicable point 
of view, which muft certainly be a cruel mortification to a man 
of the fmalleft fenfibility. 

‘ If the midfhipman is not employed in 'thefe fervices, which 
are undoubtedly neceffary to give him a clearer idea of the dif- 
ferent parts of his occupation, a variety of other objects pre- 
fent themfelves to his attention. Without prefuming to dic- 
tate the ftudies which are moft effential to his improvement, 
we could wifh to recommend fuch as are moft fuitable to the 
bent of hisinclination. Aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, 
awhich are in the firft rank of fcience, are the materials which 
form the fkilful pilot, and the fuperior mariner. ‘The theory 
of navigation is entirely derived from fhe two former, and all 
the machinery and movements of a fhip are founded upon the 
Jatter. ‘The attion of the wind upon the fails, and the refift- 
ance of the water at the ftem, naturally dictate an enquiry into 
the propetty of folids and fluids: and the ftate of the fhip, 
floating on the water, feems to dire& his application to the 
fiudy of hydroftatics and the effe€s of gravity. A proficiency 
in thefe branches of fcience will equally enlarge his views, with 
regard to the operations of naval war, as directed by the ef- 
forts of powder, and the knowledge of projeétiles.. ‘The moft 
effe€tual method to excite his application to thofe ftudies is, 
perhaps, by looking round the navy, to obferve the characters 
of individuals. By this enquiry he will probably difcover, that 
the officer, who is eminently {killed in the fciences, will com- 
mand univerfal refpe& and approbation ; and that whoever is 
fatisfied with the defpicable ambition of fhining the hero of an 
affembly, will be the obje& of univerfal contempt. The at- 
tention of the former will be engaged in thofe ftudies, which 
are highly ufeful to himfelf in particular, and to the fervice in 
general. ‘The employment of the latter is to acquire thofe fu- 
perficial accomplifhments, that unbend the mind from every 
ufeful feience, emafculate the judgment, and render the hero 
infinitely more dextrous at falling into his ftation in the dance, 
than in the line of battle. 

* Unlefs the midfhipman has an unconquerable averfion ‘to 
the acquifition of thofe qualifications, which are fo effential to 
his improvement, he will very rarely want~- opportunities of 
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making a progrefs therein, Every ftep he advances in thofe 
meritorious employments, will facilitate his acceffion to the 
next in order. If the dunces, who are his officers or mefs- 
mates, are rattling the dice, roaring bad verfes, hifling on the 
flute, or {craping difcord from the fiddle, his attention to more. 
noble ftudies will fweeten the hours of relaxation. . He fhoyld 
recollect that no example from fools ought to influence his con- 
duét, or feduce him from that laudable ambition which his ho- 
nour and advantage are equally concerned to purfue.’ 

The encouragement which this work has received from royal 
and refpeétable perfonages, and particularly from the board: 
of Britith admiralty, renders all farther encomiums upon it; 


unneceflary. 





lI. Nuge Antique: Being a Mifcellaneous Colle&ion of original 
Papers in Profe and Verfe. Wroritten in the Reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, James Ff, &%c. By Sir John 
Harington, the Tranflator of Ariofto, and ethers who lived in 
thofe Times. With an original Plate of the Princeft Elizabeth, 
Engraved 1554. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
A Specimen of fome Letters from a Georgian Merchant at Bath 10 
bis Fritnd in London, 12me. Pr. 3s. Robinfon and Roberts, 


IN Otwithftanding the modeft title of this publication, we 
daily fee others far lefs important and curious ftep into 
the world with more pomp and brilliancy. The only orna- 
ment added to this mifcellany is a fmall engraved copy of a 
head of the princefs, afterwards queen Elizabeth, the original 
plate of which was prefented by herfelf to a lady of the Ha- 
rington family, and it feems to be executed with great tafte 
and correétnefs, circumftances rarely found in prints antece- 
dent to the-year 1554. ‘The words of the editor, however, 
are fomewhat equivocal, and gives us room-to think that the 
print before us is an impreflion of the original plate. * The 
print, fays he, of the princefs Elizabeth is taken from an ori-: 
ginal plate given by herfelf to her attendant Ifabella Haring- 
ton, foon after her enlargement from the tower, 1554, arid is 
in the editer’s poffeffion ; mention of which is made in fome of: 
the following letters.’—-Mr. Granger in his Biographical Hif- 
tory mentions Crifpin Van de Pafs as an engraver of that time. 
‘The firft letter in this colleétion is one from Sir John Ha- 
rington to prince Henry, concerning the bifhops of Bath and 
Wells, particularly Dr. Oliver King. ‘This letter is here re- 
printed from Sir John’s ‘ Brief View of that Church,” a book’ 
that is now very fcarce, and contains anecdotes fufficient to: 
2 fatisfy 
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fatisfy the moft voracious appetite after fuch reading, particu- 
larly with regard to the dream that induced good bifhop King 
to rebuild the cathedral of Bath in Henry the VIIth’s time. 
The bifhop, it feems, died before the church was completed, 
and it lay unfinifhed during the times of his fucceffors, cardi« 
nal Adrian, cardinal Wolfey, bifhop Clerke, and bifhop 
Knight. At laft when the demolition of churches took place, 
the king’s commiffioners fold all the glafs, iron, bells, and lead, 
amounting in the whole to 480 ton, worth in Sir John’s time 
48001. During this calamitous ftate of the church an Eng- 
lith gentleman wrote on the church wall with charcoal the fol- 
lowing lines. 


O church I waile thy woofull plight, 
Whom king, nor cardinal, Clark, nor Knight, 
Have yet reftored to ancient right. 


Subfcribed = Ignoto. 
This fcrawl was anfwered by the following. 


Be blythe, fair kirk, when Hempe is paft, 
Thine olive that ill winds did: blaft, 
Shall flourifh greene for aye to laft. 


Subfcribed Caffadore. 


Though Sir John is filent as to the word Hempe, yet we 
are told by old Fuller, in his Somerfetfhire, that it means 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, queen Mary, king Philip, and queen 
Elizabeth, the initials of thofe names making up Hempe. 
In 1599, we have an account of Sir John’s journey to the 
north of Ireland; an anachronifm which fhews the editor to 
be little folicitous about dates. The defcription which this 
letter contains of the famous Tyroné, though often mentioned 
in the Englith hiftory for his rebellion towards the end of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, is fo original and charaéteriftical, and fo 
little known to the prefent age, that a reader of the fmalleft 
curiofity muft be glad to perufe it, It may, however, be ne- 
ceflary to inform him, that Sir John was the beft, and perhaps, 
the moft learned verfifier of that age, that he tranflated Ari- 
ofto into Englith, and that he was patronized by the unfortu- 
nate favourite the earl of Effex, who knighted him. 


* Report of a journey into the north of Ireland written ta 
juftice Cary, by Sir John Harrington, 1599. 


* Having expected fhipping till the 8th of this month, and 
meeting with none convenient, in refpect that all were taker 
up with fick fouldiers, or with my lord leiutenants horfes, I was 
defirous 
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defirous to make fome ufe of the time that I thould ftay here, : 
and therefore was eafily perfuaded to go with Sir William War- 
ren, my kind friend, ‘with whom | had been formerly ac- 

ainted in England, and to fee fome part of the realme north- 
ward, and the arch-rebel himfelf, with whom Sir William was 
to treat. . 

‘ But ftaying at Dundalk till the 15 of this month, and no 
news certain of the earl’s coming, I went to fee the Newry, 
and from thence to Darlingford by the narrow water, and was 
hindered by waters that I could not come back to Sir William 
Warren before his firft meeting with the earl Tyrone, which 
was on the 17th day ; what time how far they proceeded I know 
not, but it appeared that the earl was left in good dyfpofition, 
becaufe he kept his hour fo well, the next morning. And, as 
I found after, Sir William had told him of me, and given fuch 
report of me above my defert, that next day, when I came, the 
earl ufed far greater refpect tome, than I expected ; 3 and began 
debafing his own manner of hard life, comparing himfelf to 
wolves, that fill their bellies fometime, and faft as long for it; 
then excufed himfelf to me that he could no better ¢all to mind 
myfelf, and fome of my friends that had done him fome cour- 
tefy in England; and been oft in his company at my lord of 
Ormonds ; faying thefe troubles had made him forget almoft alt 
his friends. 

‘ After this he fell to private communication with Sir Wil- 
liam, to the effeéting of the matters begun the day before; to 
which I thought it not fit to intrude myfelf, but took occafion 
the while to entertain his two fons, by pofing them in their 
learning, and their tutors, which were one fryar Nangle, a 
Francifcan, and a younger fcholer, whofe name I know not; 
and finding the two children of good towardly fpirit, their 
age between thirteen and fifteen, in Englifh cloths like a 
nobleman’s fons ; with velvet gerkins and gold lace ; of a 
chearful afpeét, freckle faced, not tall of ftature, but ftrong, 
and well fet, both of them their Englifh tongue. 7 

‘ I gave them, not without. the advice of Sir William War- 
ren, my Englifh tranflation of Ariofto, which I got at Dublin: 
which their. teachers took very thankfully, and foon after 
fhewed it the earl, who call’d to fee it openly, and would needs 
hear fome part of it read; I turn’d, as it had been by chance, 
to the beginning of the 45th canto, and fome other paffages: 
of the book, which he feemed to like fo well, that he folemnly 
{wore his boys fhould read all the book over to him, 

‘ Then they fell to. communication again, and, calling me 
te him, he faid, that I fhould witnefs, and tell my lord lieu- 
tenant, how, againft all his confederates wills, Sir, William. 

had 
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had drawn him to’ a longer ceffation, which hé would never 
have agreed to, but in confidence of my lords honourable deal. 
ing with him; for, faith he, now is my harveft time; now 
have my men their fix weeks pay afore-hand, that they have 
nothing to do but fight; and if I omit this opportunity, and 
then you fhall prepare to invade me the mean time, I may be 
cendemned fora fool, -  — : Cond 

‘ Alfo one pretty thing I noted, that the paper being drawn: 
for him to fign, and his figning it with O’Neal, Sir William 
- (though with great difficulty) made him to new write it, and 

fubfcribe Hugh Tyrone. Then we broke our fafts with him, 
and at his meat he was very merry, and it was my hap to 
thwart one of his priefts in an argument, to which he gave 
reafonable good ear, and fome approbation. He drank to my 
lords health, and bade me tell him he loved him, and acknow- 
ledged this ceflation had been very honourably kept. He made 
likewife a folemn proteftation that he was not ambitious, but 
fought only fafety of his life, and freedom of his confcience, 
without which he would not live, though the queen would give 
him Ireland. 

‘ Then he afked of Sir Henry Harington, and faid he heard 
he had much wrong, to have an imputation of want of cou- 
rage, for the laft defeat at Arkloo: protefting that himfelf 
had known Sir Henry ferve as valiantly as ever any man did, 
naming the time, place, and perfons, all known to Sir Wil- 
liam Warren. Other pleafant and idle tales were needlefs and 
impertinent, or to defcribe his fern table, fern forms fpread 
under the ftatly canopy of heaven. , His guard, for the moft 
part, were beardlefs boys without fhirts; who, in the froft, 
wade as familiarly through rivers as water-fpaniels. With 
what charm fuch a mafter makes them love him I know not, 
but, if he bid come, they come; if go, they do go; if he fay 
do this, they do it. He makes apparent fhow to be inclinable 
to peace ; and fome of his neareft followers have it buzzed. 
amongit them, that fome league of England with Spain or 
Scotland, or I know not where, may endanger them. But 
himfelf, no doubt, waits only to hear what my lord lieutenant 
intends, and according to that will bend his courfe. 

‘ Fryar Nangle fwears all oaths, that he will do all the good 
he can, and that he is guiltlefs of the heinous crimes he is in- 
dited of ; for, if he had his pardon, perhaps there might be 
ynade good ufe of him. This is all I remember any way wor-. 
thy the writing to you, not doubting but Sir William Warren, 
that had the fole charge of this bufinefs, will give you much 
better account of the weightier affairs, than I that only wens: 
te fee their manner of parting: I remain in much duty, 

‘ Joun Harincron.” 
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In another letter from Sir John, addrefled to Mr: Combe; 
we have a farther detail of the Jrifh affairs, and what ‘is, 
pethaps, not tobe met with elfewhere, a moft authentic ac- 
count of the pay and cloathing of Elizabeth’s army in Ireland} 
which. we fhall here infert for reafonsthat mult be obvious to 
every reader, efpecially when he reflects that the value of tho- 
ney at that time was double what it is at prefent:. 

‘ I muft not forget, fays Sir John, nor ceafe to tell her majefties 
good, wife, and gracious providings for us her captains and 
our foldiers, in fummer heats and winter colds,:in-hungér and 
thirft, for our backs and our bellies. That is to fay, every 
captain of an hundred footmen doth receive weekly, upon every 
Saturday, his full entertainment of twenty-eight fhillings: © In 
like cafe, every lieutenant fourteen fhillingss an enfign feven 
fhillings ; our ferjeant, furgeon, drum, and fife, five thillings 
pay by way of impreft; and every common foldier three fhil- 
lings delivered to all by the pole weekly. ‘To the four laft 
lower officers two hillings weekly, ‘and for every common fol- 
dier twenty pence weekly is to be anfwered to the full value 
thereof, in good apparel of different kinds, part for winter, 
and part for fummer, which is ordered of good quality.and 
ftuff for the prices ; patterns whereof muft be fent to the lord 
deputy to be compared and prepard as followeth. 


* Apparel for an officer in winter. 


‘ A caffock of broad cloth with bays, and trimmed with filk 
lace, 27 fhillings 7 pence. 

‘ A doublet of canvafs with filk buttons, and lined with 
white linnen, 14 fhillings 5 pence. 

‘ Two. fhirts and two bands g fhillings, and 6 pence.. 

‘ Three pair of kerfey ftockings at z thillings and 4 pepe a 
pair, 7 thillings. 

‘ Three pair of thoes of neats leather at 2 fhillings and 4 
pence per pair, 7 fhillings. 

* One pair of Venetians of broad Kentith cloth, with filver 
lace, 15 fhillings 4 pence. 

* In fummer. 


‘ Two fhirts and bands, g fhillings 6 pence. 
* Two pair of fhoes, 4 fhillings 8 pence. 

‘ One pair ftockings, 2 fhillings 8 pence. 

* A felt hat and band, 5 fhillings 5 pence. 


« Apparel for a common foldier in winter. 


¢ A caffock of Kentifh broad cloth lined with cotton, atid 
trimmed with buttons and loops, 17 fhillings 6 pence. 

« A doublet of canvafs with white linnen lining 12 fhillings 
6 pence, 
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* A hat cap coloured, feven fhillings. 
‘ Two thirts of Ofanbridge holland and bands, 8 fhillings. 
‘ Three pair meats leather thoes 2 fhillings 4 pence each, 7 
fhillings 


¢ Three pair kerfey ftockings, 8 fhillings. _ 
‘ One pair Venetians of. Kentith broad cloth with buttons, 


loops, and fining of linnen, thirteen fhillings 4 pence. 
* In fammer. 


¢ Two fhirts of Ofanbridge and 2 falling Holland bands, 7 
— 

‘ Two pair neats leather fhoes, 4 thillings 8 pence. 

« One pair of ftockings, 2 fhillings 8 pence. 

« A hat cap coloured, 3 fhillings.’ 


Upon the return of Sir John from this expedition which 
ice fo fata] to the earl of Effex, Sir John went to court, . 
and feems to have efcaped part of his patron’s fate by his 
wit. * After, fays he, | had been there {at court] but an 
hour, I was threatened with the Fleet; I anfwered poetically, 
that, coming fo late from the land- fervice, I hoped that I 
fhould not be preft to ferve in her majefty’s fleet in Fleetftreet.’ 
He was foon pardoned by her majefty, and taken into favour, 
on which occafion he compares himfelf to St. Paul rapt into 
the third heaven, ‘This letter is addreffed to Sir Anthony 
Standen, knight. That the reader may enter with greater 
advantage on this colle&tion, it may. be proper to inform him 
from the Bacon papers, publifhed by Dr. Birch, that this 
fame Standen had been a fpy both for Spain and England ; and 
aéted with fo much art, that though he deferved the gallows 
every hour of his life for above twenty years, he outwitted 
the great lord Burleigh, and his fon Sir Robert Cecil, by put- 
ting himfelf under the patronage of Effex, and was knighted 
by Elizabeth at a time when the public thought he would 
have been fent to Tyburn. Upon the acceffion of king James 
he returned to his old trade of a fpy, and being a ftrong Ro- 
man Catholic, he had hopes of a cardinal’s cap on his under- 
taking to convert queen Anne of Denmark to popery. He 
was difcovered, however, and committed to prifon, from 
whence he was enlarged in 1604, and, it is probable, died i in 
obfcurity. 

Among other curiofities in this collection, we have eight 
ftanzas of verfes compofed by queen Elizabeth; and, if. we 
miftake not, now publifhed for the firft time. We fhall not 
farther intrude upon the editor’s property, by tranfcribing fo 
great a rarity, The lines are truly characteriftical of that great 
prin- 
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princefs ; but the editor is doubtful, whether they relate 0 
Effex’s infurreétion, or to fome difturbances from’ religious 
fetaries. Could the date of them admit of it, (and we do not 
fee why it may not, we fhould be of opinion): that they relate 
to the party formed by Mary queen of Scots, previous to her 
death Other letters in this colle&tion give us a better picture 
of Elizabeth’s wayward humours than are to be met with elfe- 
where. 

This Sir John Harington feems to have been a poet heredi« 
tarily. His father John was the trufty fervant of the princely 
afterwards queen, Elizabeth, for whom he twice fuffered im- 
prifonment, The firft time forms a remarkable period in the 
hiftory of that lady, though fcarcely mentioned by any of 
our hiftorians, as it was on account of a fcheme, which had 
been formed by the duke of Somerfet’s brother, the lord ad- 
miral Sudley, for which he afterwards fuffered, for marrying 
that princefs after the death of queen Catherine Par. There 
is a long and authentic detail of this affair in the firft volum¢ 
of the Cecil Papers, publifhed by Haynes, We there fee in 
the princefs, young as fhe then was, ‘the fame cautious acute- 
nefS upon her examinations, the fame prefence of mind, and 
the fame intrepidity, that afterwards diftinguifhed her as a 
queen ; but we muft refer to. the papers themfelves for parti- 
culars. The fecond perfecution this princefS underwent was in 
her fifter’s time, on account of her religion, which is well- 
known in hiftory; and fhe was attended in that likewife by 
her faithful fervant Harington, of whom we have in this col- 
lection feveral very pretty copies of verfes. 

The Monks-Hymn, or the Saunte Satan, in doggrel Latin 
thimes, each of which ends with the two fyllables cw/a, and 
the mufic annexed to it, is a fpecimen of the horrid and vo-- 
luptuous lives of the Englith monks, before the year 1546, 
when, as Harington fays, the godly king Henry fpoiled their 
finging. In this collection, among many other anecdotes, and 
literary phenomena, we meet with a letter of the queenes ma 
jefties tranflation out of Seneca, 1567; and 4 letter from Af 
cham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, to the earl of Leicefter, 1566, 
Another letter of Afcham to his wife is tender and pathetic, 
Here it is proper that we facrifice to candor. In reviewing 
Afcham’s Englifh works *, we have given his character upon 
the credit of Camden, Buchanan, and others of his contem- 
poraries, and by what we have there faid, the reader may 
have no advantageous idea of his condu& and confiftency. 
The letter that is here addreffed to the earl of Leicefter fets us 





* See vol. xvi..p. 24. 
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right as to both, and gives us the true reafon of Afcham’s 
poverty and feeming inconfiftencies. It difcovers him at the 
fame time to have been a man of great fpirit, addrefs, and 
a&tivity, but the dupe of others far inferior to himfelf. The 
rea‘ons of his poverty are here fufficiently explained. 

This colleftion contains likewife letters from Checke, pre- 
ceptor to Edward VI. befides other matters deferving the at- 
tention of every reader. WHarington, the admired author of 
the Oceana, was, it feems, the grandfon of the above Sir John 
Harington, and upon the publication of that work, drew up- 
on himfelf the indignation of one Lefley, an. enthufiaft for 
hereditary right, whofe letter to him we have here under the 
title of ‘ A Snap on the Snout of the Republican Swine that 
rooteth up Monarchy.’ It may pleafe one fet of our readers 
to be informed, that this Mr. Harington, for he never was 
krighted, drew upon himfelf early the indignation of Charles II. 
and his firft minifter Hyde (afterwards earl of Clarendon) even 
before the Reftoration was fully completed, Harington, it 
feems, accepted of a commifion from Cromwell, and Hyde 
was inclinable that he fhould be excepted out of the indem- 
nity. He wrote to lord Paulett, requiring from him a parti- 
cular information of Harington, whofe father was a ftaunch 
republican, and one of the king’s judges. Lord Paulett’s an- 
fwer inclofed a certificate from the chief noblemen and gentle- 
men of Somerfetfhire where Harington had acted, teftifying, 
that Harington had refufed the cemmiffion from Cromwell, 
and that his accepting of it was in confequence of their re- 
queft to proteét them from ruin and plunder, which he did fo 
cffeQtually, as gave him great title to pardon ; nay, to thanks 
and rewards. In fhort, the letter does Harington vaft honour, 
and he is there. mentioned as being fon in-law to the earl of 
Marlborough. Mr. Granger * thinks,, that lady Catharine 
Harington was daughter of Sir Marmaduke Dorrel, and that 
fhe was not married to Sir James Harington, as he is called, 
till after the Reftoration. This opinion is liable to fome dif- 
ficulties arifing both from dates and defignations. 

By way of Appendix is added a fet of letters written in the 
Eaftern itile, bewailing the death of a favourite wife, which 
are not without fome merit, though we cannot recommend 
them. 

After what we have faid, and the fpecimens we have given 
of this publication, (which are not more curious than others 
in the colleéiion) the reader is not to expect us to give any fur- 
ther character of this work. A reader is not to judge from 


~ © See Biographical Hiftory, Vol. ii. -p. 103. 
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its modeft-appearance, and low prices of its intrinfic merit ; 
thefe only prove the editor not to have been an adept,at Boor- 
MAKING ; for we have feen many colleétions adorned with 
pompous fubfcriptions, with captivating head and tail- pieces, 
and all the cateh-traps of reading, of far lefs fignificancy than. the 
contents, though they are confufedly and. ill put together, of . 
this publication, 





IV. A Treatife of Agriculture. In TwoVeli, By Adam Dickfon, 
4, M. 8vo. Pr. 125. boards. Cadell. 


A Sticulture has been practifed not only by the greateft phi- 

lofophers but the greateft heroes, and that t,o in their own 
perfons, and with their own hands. ‘To briag proofs of this 
from antient hiftory and writings would be endlefs.—We con- 
fider the decreafe and difcouragement of agriculture as the 
greateft fpecimens of barbarifm during the feudal ages; and 
the revival of it in the prefent, as the higheft proof not only of 
national but natural improvement. It reflects a glorious tefti- 
mony of the virtues and patriotifm of the antients, who could 
give no better evidence of their love for their country than their 
attention to the culture of her foil. 

The difference between the work before us, and thofe that 
treat of curious fruits, flowers, and’ vegetables, is, like that 
between real medals and-current coin. Mr. Dickfon, the re- 
verend author, direéts his labours to facilitate the means of 
fubfiftence, and not to gratify the paffion of curiofity. 


AE que pauperibus prodeft locupletibus aque. 


Every rank of mankind may profit by his inftru@tions, The 
reader muft readily admit that the practice of agriculture is as 
compatible with the duties of a Chriftian divine as thofe of a 
general and a hero, Our author informs us that he had the 
management of a confiderable farm for many years, that he 
applied himfe]f only to the ftudy of agriculture, and improved 
himéfelf in it by the moft extenfive reading and converfation, 
and that he kept journals of his operations and: experiments, 
and the weather. His original intention was to have prefented 
the fociety at Edinburgh, inftituted for the improvement of arts 
and fciences, with fome methodized differtations on vegetation, 
tillage, manures, and foils, but not being finifhed in time, he 
pubjifhed them in this form, after confulting fuch friends as he 
could depend upon for their judgment. 

Mr. Dickfon proceeds upon a, right philofophical principle. 
He owns indeed that he attempts to reduce agriculture to a re- 
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gular fyftem ; bat his fyftem, like that of Newton, is the refult 
of obfervations and experiments, all of them fairly related. “It 
is therefore eafy for any reader to judge whether the principles 
‘Mr. Dickfon lays:down are true, and the praétice recommended 
js proper. 
~ *# “The author (we cannot ufe better words than his own) 
in profecuting his fubjeé, has followed a mtthod different from 
thofe who have attempted a regular fyftem of agriculture. In- 
ftead of treating of foils in the beginning, he has referved this 
part of the fubje& to the end, and has begun with vegetation, 
Perhaps fome may think. it neceffary. to affign the reafons which 
determined him to follow this method. 

* As foil is the part of the earth by which vegetables 
are nourifhed, one is apt to imagine at firft fight, that, in a 
treatife of agriculture, it fhould be the firft thing examined ; 
‘but when the matter is confidered with attention, it will ap- 
pear obvious, that it is impoflible to treat properly of foils 
without treating firft of vegetation. Without knowing any 
thing of vegetation, we may indeed make a diftin&tion in foils, 
find out the qualities of each, and the principles of which 
they are compounded , but, without knqwing the methods by 
which vegetation is promoted, it is impoffible to determine 
whether the qualities of foil are good or bad, what kind of 
foils are moft valuable, what are the defe&ts of any of them, 
and how thefe defeé&ts may be remedied. Dr. Home, in his 
treatife, begins with foils; and any perfor that reads with at- 
tention what he has wrote, will be convinced of the impropriety 
of beginning with this part-of the fubje&t. Though he men- 
tions very few things befides the properties of the different 
oils, and the experiments he made upon them; yet, in thofe 
few things which he mentions, he fuppofes, that there are 
fome vegetables that require oil to nourifh them, that fand 
contains few nutritious principles, and that fermentation pro- 
duces thefe ; that clay is not richly ftored with vegetable food ; 
that woollen rags contain. a great quantity of mucilaginous 

juice, which ferves to nourifh plants; and that mofs is 2 
good manure, becaufe it contains more oil than any other ve- 
getable. Now, all thefe fuppofe, that we are already ac- 
quainted with the principles of vegetation; and indeed it is 
not poffible to treat properly of foils without a knowledge of 
‘thefe. 
¢ Jt will not be improper in this place to lay before the rea- 
der a plan of the treatife, By keeping this plan in his view, 
he will better underftand the fubje&, and fee how ms, different 
‘parts of it are connected together. 

¢ The treatife is divided into four books, 

.¢ In 
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‘ In book I. the author treats of vegetation. He explains 
the different ways by which vegetation is promoted ; mentions 
the impediments to it ; and points, out the. props saetaads ‘of 
removing: thefe inspediments. 

‘ He attempts to fhow, that there; are different: wage. by 
which vegetation is prorhoted ; that it is promoted by, commu- 
nicating the food of plants to the earth, by enlarging their 
pafture, and by diffolving the vegetable food in the earth. that 
is in an ufelefs or hurtful ftate, - 

‘ He inquires into the nature of the vegetable food, and. sn 
tempts to fhow, that it is compounded of feveral. ingredicats ; 
that it exifts in the earth, in water,.in the atmofphere, and 
in all vegetable and animal fubftances; that it obferves a con- 
fiant rotation, is communicated to the atmofphere by corrup- 
tion, and returns to enrich the earth in dew, rain, and fom. 
He fhews, that vegetable food may be added to any particular 
{pot of earth 5 that all foils are more or lefs abforbent,;, that 
when any foil is left to itfelf, and no crops carried off, the ve- 
getable food is always on the increafe; that any foil.may be 
managed in fuch a manner as to’ enable it to attra& this food 
in greater plenty from the atmofphere; and that the vegetable 
food in any foil may be increafed by mixing with it vegetable 
or animal fabftanges. 

‘ He inquires into the nature of the vegetable pafture ; 3 and 
- fhows, that it is-enlarged by ftirring and turning over the earth, 
by expofing the earth to the influence of the air, and by the 
application of fuch manures as raife a fermentation. |; 

__ © He attempts to thew, that vegetable food may exift in the 
earth in an ufelefs, even in a hortful ftate ; and propofes me- 
thods for diffolying this food, and rendering it proper noutifh- 
ment for plants, 

‘ The impediments to vegetation, whieh he mentions, are 
weeds and too much water; the bad seseinal of which are repre 
fented. 

‘ He divides weeds into three claffes In the firft,he places 
the weeds propagated by the feed; in the fecond, thofe that 
are propagated by. the root; and, in mens third, the fhrubs by 
which fome of the land in ‘Scotland is greatly infefted, Me- 
thods are propofed for deftroying the weeds belonging po.rach 
of thefe claffes, ‘ 

‘ He inquires into the caufes of the wetnef, of land, and 
endeavours to fhow, that this may be owing to its fituation, 
liable to be overflowed by the water from higher ground; $o 
the nature of its bottom, that forces out, in fprings, the water 
that runs belew: the furface ;. to the climate in, which there is 
too much rain ;.and to the nature of the foil, which retains too 
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large a quantity of water. Methods ate propofed for removing 
the -wetnefs of land arifing from all thefe caufes. 

* In book II. the author treats of tillage. 

* He divides foils into fuch kinds as require a different ma- 
nagement with refpe& to tillage. 

$ He mentions the different inftruments employed in tillage; 
and fhows the manner of conftructing and ufing thefe inftru- 
ments, 

* He examines the different ploughs ufed in Scotland, «and 
fhows the advantages and difadvantages of ‘each. He gives a 
very) particular defcription of the Scots plough, of its feveral 
parts,’ their ufes, proportions, and pofitions ; and he propofes 
fome alterations for jts improvement. 

* He inquires into the defigns propofed by tillage, and 
fhows how this work is to be performed, fo as to arifwer thefe. 

‘He confiders the ufes of -ridges, and points out the kinds 
moft' proper. He thows that all ‘ridges fhould be ftraight and 
equal, and that they ought to be broad or narrow, high or 
flat, according to'the nature of-t'e foil. 

§ He alfo treats particularly of the altering of ridges, their 
pofition, and the different ways in which they are plowed. 

* He deferibes the different kinds of harrows and rollers, 
and reprefents the advantages of harrowing and rolling. 

¢ In book III. he treats of manures. . 

* He inquires into the nature of manures, and the manner 
of their operation ; and fhows that they operate’ in all the 
ways by which vegetation is promoted. 

¢ He examines feparately the manures ufed in Scotland. He 
reprefents the qualities of each, the manner of their operation, 
‘and their effects upon foil. Dunghills are alfo particularly 
treated of, both the ordinary dunghills of the farm, and the 
compound dunghills made in the fields. 

© In book IV. he treats of foils. 

¢ He divides foils into fuch kinds as require a different ma- 
- nagement with refpe& to the application of manures. ' 

¢ He examines the different foils in Scotland, confiders the 
qualities and defeéts of each; and fhows what manures are 
moft proper for improving their qualities, and fupplying their 
defeéts.? : 

We may venture to pronounce that Mr. Dickfon’ s plan is 
‘ gational as well as pradicable; and that, though it is chiefly 
adapted to the foil of Scotland, yet his experiments and obfer- 
‘-yations are accommodated to that of England, freland, and 
other countries. If this treatife fhould meet with a favourable 
reception from the public, he propofes another part; in which 
fome general dire€tions fhall be t Saas with refpe&t to the ma- 
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nagement of:a farm; the different {chemesof hufbandry, inthe 
fucceffion of crops examined, the culture ‘of. particular plants 
treated’of, and the methods of inclofing and planting, fo far *, 
as they concern the farmer, pointed/out. : 

Upon the whole, from what ' ‘appears before us, the euch | 
entirely reits upou his own experience for what:he relates. If 
he differs. from others, fuch as Dr2 Home, and Mr.: Tull, who 
have written upon the fame fubjeét, he fupports his opinion 
by experimental reafoning ; and he makes: feveral: very perti- 
nent obfervations upon agricultural ceconomy, inthe light of 
profit and lofs. We therefore: moft cordially recommend this 
publication, as tending to improve: the belt of our natural 
riches, efpecially, as the failure of crops, and the negle@ of 
cultivation, has been fo lately, fo feverely, ot valmoft fo fa- 
tally felt in Great Britain, - tv een 
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V. A Plain Account of the Difeafes incident to Children; with an 
eafy Method:of curing them: de bfigned Sor the Uf of Feisilies. By 
John Cooke, M.D. 1t2mo, Pr.is. Dilly. 


R. Cooke is well known for occafionally publifhing fevefal 
ufeful prefcriptions in the News-Papers, and | Magazines, 
This little treatife is a farther proof of his humanity and bene- 
volence,. which are fo ftrongly marked in the Preface, that we 
cannot help quoting it. 
- © Asa fmall cheap treatife on the difeales of infants isa 
work much wanted, and which. no phyfical author, that I 
know of, has thus purpofely offered the public, I thought pro- 
per, out of real regard for the relief of thofe diftrefled: inno- 
cents, (but too often neglected, and to whofe.aflittance doc- 
tors are feldom called) to draw up fome. fhort :and-eafy direc- 
.tions' for mothers and nurfes, that may be fafely,ufed for the 
removing their diforders and preferving fome lives. 
© To render the work ftill more ufeful, the. price .is but i 
finall, for the fake of the poor.—And if the circumftances of 
_fome_are fo very narrow, as unables them: yet to. parchafe, 
_ upon.appligation, I will prefent them therewith for nothing, 

. €df I miftake not, there are three different forts of 

this medical piece may be ferviceable to, the poor, the rich, 
_and the young practitioner. 

‘ It may be objected indeed, that the poor cannot. read, 
much lefs underftand fuch phyfical fubje&s, quite out of their 
fphere, .and far fuperior to their underftanding.—That the 
rich do not. need fuch helps, as. being able to -help themfelves 
to 
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to a phyfician.—That young beginners can confult original 
authors, which is preferable to any ftinted undertaking. 

P As. pote Srl. objection ;. I hope their good: mafters, and 
miftrefles, for whom they work, will tell them out of my book, 
what things.are good for their poor afflicted children, and how 
to ufe them: not to take notice here that feveral. poor people 
are endued with much more natural good fenfe than many rich 
are. | 

* As to the fecond objeétion; the rich, and thofe: that can 
afford to ufe a doctor, may like to know what courfe they take 
to cure their little ones, and may hereby be rendered better 
judges of their phyfical pradtice. Befides, many fenfible wo- 
men are much pleafed with th phyfical intelligence. 

‘ And as to.the third obje&tion: the tyros in our profeffion, 
may without doubt find this performance ufeful ; in as much 
as they may fee before them at once both the opinions and 
practice of the beft writers, without turning over a large li- 
brary, or accumulating a long and tedious feries of chargeable 
Volumes in their original copioufnefs and prolixity. 

‘ I do not think it any leffening either to me, or my book, 
(and therefore to anticipate any ill natured retleétions on that 

d, I frankly own) that feveral things therein contained, are 
‘hints and gleanings from other authors, but thofe of the belt 
fort: and I think every man equally faulty that writes to any 
good purpote, though all are not fo ingenuous as to own it. 

‘ It is impoffible to write fo as to pleafe all men. I have 
my oddities, as well as my errors: and I believe but few, if 
aty, are entirely without them: When 1 am civilly convinced 
thereof, I will kindly peneerenes, the courtefy, and alter my 
courte. 

‘Tam willing te redeem my time paft, by making fome 
fal! recompence for fo much thereof as I have idly fpent.. I 
know the world too well to be fond of any applaufe ; the praife 
of man proves often dangerous, Duty is the beft ballance, 
and fureft anchor of hope. ‘ We have providentially adverfa- 

‘ries to keep us fteady.’ But being now paft my meridian, and 

haftening towards that manfion ‘the grave, where the wicked 
.ceafe from troubling, and the weary are at reft, if F can do a 
little good here, and go thither in peace, and with a good 
confeience, it matters not much what any man fays or thinks 
of me, be it ever fo vile, provided it be not true ; which, by 
God’s grace, fhall always be my conftant care moft ftudioufly 
to prevent.’ 

In compiling this plain account of the difeafes of children, 
Dr. Cooke not only gives: us his own obfervations, but like- 


wife fometimes refers us to the writings of the belt —s 
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‘the fubje&, whom “he ‘menitions with ‘a tegatd’ becoming ‘an 
honeft and ingenuous man. ‘The following | is his account” ‘of 
‘the diforder called the Croup. 

¢ There is one difeafe more’I had Tike to have forget: which 
has entirely eftaped all regular examination, and concerning 
which there is little to be learned from enquity, and’ ftill tefs 
‘from Books ; mean the croup. ~ 

* The faffocating catarrh of Etmaller, though refembling 
it in feveral particulars, yet appears to be ‘@ very different 
‘difeafe both in fymptoms, and method of treatment; and’ap- 
‘pearance after death. Dr. Ruffel defcribes in a few lines, ‘a 
‘Gifeafe very fimilar to this, and moft of its fymptoms,: though 
not exadtly the fame, as it was attended’ with ulcers about the 
larynx, and ended in a fphacelus of the lungs. 

' €"'Fhe croup is moft common in Stotland, and eit -efpe- 

cially at places near the fea-coaft, and more fo to children than 

tO gtown people. A little boy near three yeats old died’ of it 

in an inland part of Kent, near Bromley, about three years . 
ago, though attended by a phyfician of eminence, who pro- 
‘bably was called in too Jate. The fymptoms of which fingular 
diftemper were all very diftin®. 

* This difeafe appears to belong peculiarly to children, ,and 
the younger they are after they are weaned the more liable 
they are to have it, and which, becaufe they.cannot tell their 
complaints, is often taken for fome other difeafe. Dr. Francis 
Home, of Edinburgh, who is the only author, that 1 know of, 
that ever wrote on this difo:der, fays, he never faw or heard 
‘of one above twelve years of age affected by it. 

‘ This unufual difeafe, is very feldom found at any great 
diflance from the fea fhore. Very wet and marfhy fituations 
‘may produce it. ~ 
' © Why it is called the croup, I cannot well fay, unlefs from. 
its refemblance of the pip in towls, which in Scotland is termed 
‘the croup; as fuch a cock or fuck a hen has got the croup, 
‘which is cured by peeling off a floughy membrane, conne&ed 
‘on their tongue and fauces, but this in children extends afl 
‘down their wind-pipe, and is known by the fhrillnefS of their 
voice, which here is fingular, and like the peeping of a chicken. 

© In fhort, the difeafe is from a tenaceous membrane formed 
from the mucus, fecreted by the glands of the internal furface 
of the upper part of the trachea, or wind- “pipe, about ar inch 
“below the glottis, for in that part is the pain, and fomhetimes 
a {welling. 

‘ The back part of the trachea,‘ where there are no carti- 
lages, feems from the infpeétion ‘of thofe that die of this dif. 
‘eale, to be its firft and principal feat, as this morbid mem- 
| brane 
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brane is often found there, though not obferved in anypother 

rt. 
- And the reafon of its appearing here firft, is becaufe here 
are lodged the greateft number of glands, defigned for the fe- 
cretion of mucus, the infpiflation of which lining the infide of 
the trachea is the very difeafe here {poke of. 

¢ But as it is a difeafe above the management of mothers 
and nurfes, I would advife them to call in the affiftance of a 
fkilfal phyfician. 

¢ And thofe of our profeffion, who would know more of this 
uncommon medical cafe, may meet with it, publifhed laft Oc- 
tober, in the London Magazine: but-for a complete account 
I recommend you to Dr, Francis Home’s treatife thereon, 
though the modern mockers, inftead of commending his know- 
ledge and induftry, moft rudely treat him, and.play upon his 
faying, the feat of the croup appears to be the cavity of the 
wind-pipe, inftead of. in the cavity. A mighty matter, to in- 
fult fo eminent, ufeful and dignified a phyfician for, But wif- 
dom is juftified by. her children.’ 

As we think this an ufeful performance, we heartily join 
with Dr. Cooke in his prayer for its fuccefs. 





VI. Explanations of fom difficult Texts in the New Teffament. In 
Four Differtations. 1. On Eternal Pun’ fhments, 2. On Chriit’s 


curfing the F ig Tree, 3. On Miftvanflations in the New Tefta- 
ment. 4. On Chrift’s Temptation. 80. Pr. 3s, Becket. 


ap Hough we have an infinite variety of large and excellent 

commentaries on the Old and New Teftament, there are 
ftill many paflages in both, which have not been either pro- 
perly, clearly, or fully explained. Men of learning, therefore, 
will always find ample room for the exercife of their penetra- 
tion and ingenuity, in reconciling feeming contradiftions, rec- 
tifying falfe tranflations, and illuftrating obfcurities, in the fa- 
cred writings. The author of this performancehas pointed out 
feveral paflages, which, he thinks, have been milunderftood ; 
and has attempted to vindicate fome opinions in theology, 
which, he apprehends, have been rafhly and unjuftly rejeéted 
by fome eminent writers. 

In the firft differtation, he endeavours to defend the doc- 
trine of eternal punifhments: as a proof of which, he al- 
ledges this declaration of our Saviour, she wicked fhall go into 
everlafing punifhment, bat, the righteous into life eternal. ‘Can we 
tuppefe, fays he, that death will be the annihilation of foul 


and body, when we are here informed, that we fhall rife again 
te 
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to receive condemnation or reward? Or can we fuppofe, that 
the punifhment will end in the deftru@ion of the foul, when 
we are exprefly told, that not only the inftrument of punith- 
ment, but that the punithment itfelf hall be eternal ?' Or can 
we fuppofe, that the wicked fhall aftera time be reftored to 
happinefs, when it is abfolutely declared they fhall fuffer ever- 
Jaiting mifery 7’—It has been pretended, that the word asepsog 
is improperly rendered everlafing. ‘But it is admitted, that the 
happinefs of the righteous fhall be ftri€tly and’ properly eter- 
nal, And, continues he, ‘ would any man of common fen, 
much lefs an infpired writer, ufe the fame word in one part of 
a fentence to fignify eternal, and in another temporal? ‘The 
doftrine therefore of eternal happinefs and mifery muft ftand 
or fall together.’ 

In oppofition to this argument it maybe faid, that asevrogs 
being a relative term, will have a different meaning when ap- 
plied to different fubje&ts. Thus the rainbow is faid to be a 
covenant, ¢s¢ yeveas aiwvses, for eternal generations, Gen. ix. 
az. and Gad is faid te be ewverlafting, rs aswyse Gee; Rom. xvi. 
26, yet no body fuppofes, that the continuance of the rain- 
bow and the Deity will be of equal duration. But admitting 
that aswysog, when applied to fe and punifbment, has the fame 
fignification, it may be alledged, that the punifhment which 
terminates im annihilation, may be called everlafing. To this 
objection our author replies, —‘ If annihilation preceded by pu- 
nifhment is propofed in lieu of eternal mifery, what will be- 
come of the degrees of punifhment, of the few and many frripes 
foretold in the gofpel? Can there be degrees dorh in the dura- 
tion and intenfity of punifhments which are to confume cri- 
minals ? Muft not for this purpofe one of thefe increafe in exat 
proportion as the other dereafes?’—Mere annihilation, he 
thinks, is no. punifhment at all: becaufe, if it excludes us 
from pleafure, it protects us likewife from pain. , 

He produces fome other paflages of Scripture in fupport of 
his opinion, and then proceeds to prove, that the doétrine of 
eternal punifhments is not only perfe@ly reconcileable with rea- 
fon, and the divine attributes ;* but that’no other punifhment 
propofed could be fo. 
' The defign of the promulgation of future punifhments, is, he 
obferves, to deter men from ever offending :——* Now, fays he, 
as men felddm attend to the uncertainty of life, the aifance of 
the punifhment appears the greate? pofibk, when it is not to 
be inflifed till after death. As therefore the probability of the 
infl:@ion of future punifhments appears the “af pofible, it fol- 
lows, that in order to make future punifhments deter, the éx- 
senfity and duration of them ought to be the greate/t pofible. 

The 
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The eternity then of future punifhments is fo far from being 
irreconcileable with reafon, that nothing but the moft /ewere 
of all punifhments could in this cafe be confiftent with the 
wifdem of the legiflator.’ 

This argument feems to imply, that decauf mankind are 
fhort-fighted, and incredulous with regard to futority, God 
will therefore infli€t @ greater panifhment upon their offences. 
A-method of proceeding which is not fo eafily reconciled with 
the divine attributes, as this writer may imagine. 

The author goes on to thew, that the izfi@ion of future’ nu- 
nifhments is reconcileable with reafon.  ‘ The intention of the 
Deity in the infliétion of thefe punifhments, is, he fays, to rae 
t.fy, renew, and confirm the promulgation.’ ! | 

It will not be neceflary for us to confider the anthor’s 
arguments on. this head ; becaufe, if his foregoing princi- 
ple, refpecting the promulgation of eternal punifhments be in, 
defenfible, what he fays upon this topic will be entirely fuper- 
ceeded : on the other hand, if the former be juft, the lattef 
will be readily admitted. eet IN 

In the remaining part of this differtation he endeavours to 
anfwer fome objeftions which have been urged againft the doc- 
trine of eternal puniflments,—-—-His reafoning on thefe 
points, we confefs, is acute ; but, in our opinion, not con- 
clufive. . | 

In Differtation II, he confiders St. Mark’s account of our 
Saviour’s curfing the fig-tree, ch. xi.’13. and this paflage, he 
thinks, may be eafily explained upon a fuppofition that xaspos 
guxey means the feafon of rige figs, and that yap is a mere 
expletive or affirmation, as the word indeed. The reafon, he 
apprehends, why our Saviour wrovght this miracle was not to 
prefignify the curfe which was fhortly to fall upon the Jews, as 
almoft all the commentators have fuppofed; but, by an e.- 
ertion of his pewer, to ftrengthen the faith of his difciples, 
and to fhew-them that if they did but continue ftedfaft in theic 
belief, the fame power fhould be granted likewife to them. 

The third Differtation contains remarks on a number of 
paflages in the New Teftament, which the author thinks are 
mi(tranilated. , 

In the following text, the tranflation, he tells us, feems to 
convey a2 meaning directly contrary to that of the original : 
For tke work of the Lord be was nigh unto death, not regarding bis 
life to fapply YOUR LACK OF SERVICE TO ME, Uuev Usépyua THs 
orpos we Asutueyias, Phil. ii. 30. This claufe, he fays, ought 
furely to have been tranflated, your lack of ferwice in me, or by me, 
or om my account, ‘That is, Epaphroditus did not regard 
his Bfe, if he could be of fervice to the Philippians during 
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St. Paul’s abfence, or fupply the. ogetin'y lack: of rvice ta 
them. = 
But this interpretation, in our opinion, is. hardly deducible. 
from the Greek; and feems to be erroneous, becaufe that 
Epaphroditus, when. he is. faid to have hazarded his life, was. 
not with the Philippians, but with St. Paul. The words de 
not imply, that the Philippians had megleéted the apoftle; but 
that E itus completed their benefcence to him, or did him _ 
that fe in his imprifonment at Rome, which they were aot 
able to ya at a diftance. 

The following paflage our author produces as containing an 
admonition without meaning, viz. Beware of dogs, (Basweje 
Teg wuves) beware of evil workers, paises of the cngifee. 
Phil. iii, 2.——Take his criticifm at large. 

¢ What can we poffibly think of the expisiGon BEWARE. 
er vocs in this tranflation? Js it at all too harfhh to 
call it an admonition without meanthg? The commentators 
indeed inftead.of giving the real fenfe of the original, have en- 
deavoured to make fenfe of the tranflation. And this, becaufe 
our Saviour, to vindicate bimfelf for not working miracles 
amongft the Gentiles, fays, de was fent only to the loft fosep of 
the boufé of Ifrael, and affirms, it was not lawful to caf the cbil- 
dren’s bread before dogs, the commentators obferve, that our 
Saviour called the Gemiles, ‘ Dogs,’ becaufe they were without 
the covenant, though it is evident he called them by no fuch 
name. But, fay the commentators on this paffage in the Phi- 
lippians, the names with the things being now changed, the . 
Jews being now without the covenant, and the Gentiles ade 
mitted — it, therefore the aster were now called children, and 
the former dogs. But unfortunately for this univerfally received 
comment, frf, all the Jews were not without the covenant, 
And fecendly, in dire&t contradiction to this. comment, it aps 
pears by the context, St. Paul could not here be cautioning 
the Philippians to. beware of the Jews, as Fenus, i. e. of thofe 
who were witheut the covenant, but of thofe who bed been 
Jews, before they were converted to chriftianity, i. e. of thofe 
who were now ja the covenant, If therefore St,, Payl is to be 
underftood, as exhorting the Philippians, to beware of aay 
perfons under the appellation of ¢ dogs’, they muft be chrifians, 
uot Fews. All this comment. therefore is raifed without any 
foundation for it to reft upon, 

‘ But how ftrange.is it, that none of our annotators fhould 
have taken notice, that the word Kuwy hasanother fignification 
_ befides.its common one; which, the whole context thows us, 
muit be its meaning in this place. For St. Paul is exhorting 
the Philippians to take heed that they do nor comply with the 
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outward circumcifion in the flefh, which he opprobrioufly calls 
concifion, (xnatTaTounv a blundering operation) that they ao not 
attend to thofe who inculcate the neceffity of fuch wirks as circumcifion, 
which are really not neceffary, (for this appears to me to be the 
true fenfe of xaxes epyarasy rendered, evil workers) but he 
fells them, them, that the true circumcifion is worthipping 
God in the fpirit, Tranflate then Baewere xuvas (as it ought) 
* beware left. your members be defiled by circumcifion,’ and 
this text, which was before unintelligible, makes the whole 
context uniform and confiftent.’ 

‘ This interpretation will probably be looked upon by’ moft 
readers as a curious conjecture. 

- ‘That celebrated text in the epifile of St. James—avhbo/oever 
foall keep the whole law, and yet offind in one point, be is guilty of 
all—is produced by our author as an inftance of a propofition, 
which involves in ita contradiftion: he would have it tranf- 
lated—-‘* Whoever fhall keep the whole law, but fhall rosser, 
waver, or flumble (o|arces) in one point, he is (evoyo¢g) in dan- 

of all, or of condemnation for all.” 

Luke xix. 26. he fays, as it is ufually rendered, contains a 
contradiction ; and therefore ought to be  tranflated thus’; 
* Unto every one that hath acquired any thing (¢yovy):) hall 
be given, and he fhall more abound ; but from him that hath 
not acquired any thing, fhall be’ taken away, even what he 
poffeffes.’ , 

- ‘The account of our Saviour’s miracle at the ‘marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, as it is commonly explained, gives, he thinks, 
but too fair a pretence for the objections of infidels to the pu- 
rity of our Saviour’s condus&t, He therefore explains the paf- 
fage which has been the principal occafion of thefe objedions 
in this manner. ‘ It is the cuftom with every one elfe upon 
thefe occafions, to bring forth the better kind of wine on the 
firft days of the feat (mpwrov) and when the guelts bave drunken 
feveral days, that is, when the entertainment has continued fe- 
veral days, (ue8vebwo.s) they bring forth a more indifferent 
fort ; but you have kept the better kind even until now; that 
is, till the conclufion of the feaft.? The words oray uebucbwor, 
being put in oppofition to wpwroy, cannot, he thinks, mean 
merely ‘ when they have drunken much’, which when con- 
fined to a finall fpace of time implies excefs ; but, * when 
they have confumed much wine,’ becaufe the feaft had con- 
tinued feveral days, though each perfon every day might drink 
very moderately, He adds, that nothing but fo large a quan- 
tity could have removed all fufpicion of deception in the cafe ; 
that the fupply could not be intended to be con/umed at that en- 


tertainment, but that it was undoubtedly defigned to give an 
unquef- 
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unqueltionable proof of our Saviour’s miraculous ‘powers .to 
thofe who were. pre/ent at the feaft, and to afford a lafting at- 
teftation of it to thofe who might make an enquiry into.it when 
the feaft was concluded. _ ; 

Mark xvi. 16. He that belieweth and is. baptized, feall be faved; 
but be that believeth not, foall be damned. ‘This paflage, fays the 
author, tranflated in this manner, contains. a denunciation 
which is inconfiftent with the attributes of God; whereas had 
it been tranflated with only this {eemingly trifling alteration— 
He who believeth and is baptized witt be faved; he who believeth 
not WILL be damned, or, condemned, there had then never been 
any difficulty in the text, as it would only haye implied, that 
the natural, or general confequences of a belief in Chriftis fal- 
vation ; of difbelief, condemnation. . This fentence, he obe 
ferves, may be fuppofed, from what is faid in the next verfe,. 
of believers working miracles, to relate to the.firft Chriftians ; 
and in that light it has peculiar force and propriety, 

The laft differtation is upon Chrift’s tempation in the wil- 
dernefs. In treating of this fubje& the author endeavours to 
demonftrate, that the fuppofitions of a vifion, and of the pere 
fonal appearance of fatan, are, 1. inconfiftent with the nature 
of a temptation; 2. repugnant to other parts of {cripture,. re- 
lative to temptations ; and laftly, irreconcileable with the evan- 
gelift’s narration of Chrift’s temptation itfelf. 

In oppofition to. the hypothefis of a vifion, whether divine or _ 
diabolical, he urges this argument. 

‘ Our Saviour, during the vifion, either did retain the full 
exercife of the powers of his underftanding, or he did not. If 
he did net, then, it is evident, there could be no temptation, 
nor trial of his virtue, becaufe he had not the proper capacity 
to choofe the good, nor refufe the evil. If he did, then it 
could be no real trial nor temptation, becaufe he muft at that 
time have known it to be only vifionary.’ 7 

The fuppofition of a divine vifion feems, he thinks, to be 
dire&tly repugnant to fcripture. For, firft, in this temptation 
endeavours were ufed to induce our Saviour to commit fin, con- 
trary to what the {cripture declares, that God sempts no man. 

Secondly, the apoftle tells us, that Chrift was ia all points 
tempted like as we are, But, upon the fuppofition of .a vifion, 
or of the perfonal appearance of Satan, he was fo far from be- 
ing ‘hus tempted, that he was not tempted in any manner like 
as we are. vad 

Thirdly, the fuppofition of a vifion cannot be rendered con- 
fiftent with the evangelift’s narration of this tranfagtion,.. The 
expreflion of being /ed by the jpirit, is never ufed in fcripture to’ 
denote a perfon’s having a vifion. When St, Paul tells the, 
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Romans, that as many as are led by the Spirit of God, are the fort 
of God, tie cannot be fuppofed to mean, that as many as /¢ 
wifions are the fons of God ; and when he tells the Galatians, 
if ye be led by the Spirit, ye are not under the law, we cahnot ima- 
gine, that he means, if ye jee vifons, ye are not under the law. 

The author, having proved by feveral arguments, that 
the evangelift’s relation of this tranfadiion is not reconcileable 
with the hypothefis of a vifion, goes on to fhew, that it is 
likewife inconfiftent with the fuppofition of the perfonal ap- 
pearance of Satan. 

- To prove this point, nothing more, he thinks, is neceflary, 
than to evince, that the facred writers in fpeaking of Satan, 
conftantly ufe expreffions, which, if taken ih their mott lites 
ral acceptation, wotld as neceflarily fuppofe his: perfonal ap- 
pearance, as any others can; but which are by no means to 
be interpreted in that fenfe. Tlius, fays he, the facred wri- 
ters fpeak of bruifing Satan ; of delivering fuch an one unto Satan ; 
of fome turning afide afier Satan; of others being delivered unto 
Satan ; of Satan entering into Fudas; of the devil walking about, 
as alion; as coming and taking away the word; as fleeing from 
thofe uho refift him; and as being transformed into an angel of 
light. ‘To fuppofe therefore, that Satan a@ually and literally 
performed the aétions related of him, in the account of our 
Saviour’s temptation, would be to interpret the meaning of the 
evangelifts, in a manner totally inconfftent with the reft of the 
{criptural phrafeology relative to that being. Befides, it is 
univerfally agreed, that the very firft expreffion in this narra- 
tion is not to be taken in-a ftri€&t and literal fenfe, but to be’ 
underftood of fome mental impulfe by which it was fuggefted 
to Jefus of the Spirit to go into the wildernefs ; and it would 
be repugnant to reafon not to interpret the very fame mode of 
expreffion in the fubfequent part of the relation, in the very 
fame manner. 

. The .author, in the laft place endeavours to fhew, that 
Chrift’s temptations were in every refpe& fuch as are incident 
to human nature in general; and that, in whatever fenfe we 
underftand the {fcriptural expreffions relative to our tempta- 
tions, we muft neceflarily (to be confiftent in our interpreta- 
tions) underftand them in the fame, in reference to the temp- 
tation of our Saviour.—He concludes with obferving, that, as’ 
thefe temptations would never have been: acknowledged by an 
impoftor, we have, according to this hypothefis, a new proof 
of Chriftianity. 

Thefe are fome of the fentiments and conjectures’ of this 
ingenious writer. If any of them fhould fail of producing 
conviction by their truth, they will, at leaft, Seave attention 
for. their novelty, 
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Vil. A Difertation on the Conduf ‘of the Jewith Sanbedritt, and 
the Adwice offered by Gamalicl, in the famous. Trial of the Apes 
tls, A&s v.197—41. Confideredas an Argument for the Truth 
of Chriftiamity.’ Sve. Pr. 23. fewed. Cadell: 


*T HouUcH the prefent century has béen ftiled, ‘ the 2zra of . 

infidelity,’ it has certainly produced a great variety of ex- 
cellent publications, in which all the cavils and objeétions of 
unbelievers have been fully and clearly refuted, Befides the 
valuable produétions of many learned writers on the truth and 
excellency of the Chriftian religion in géneral, we have had 
many ingenious traéts on fome of the particular circumftances 
and events recorded in the evangelical hiflory. ‘The collate- 
ral and prefumptive evidence which has been exhibited in Tée 
Obfervations on the Converfion of St. Paul. —On the Condu@ andCba- 
rader of Judas Ifcariot.—On Chrift’s Refurre2ion.—<in the Trial 
of the Witneffes.—in An Inquiry into the Divine Miffien of John ° 
the Baptift.i—in Mr. Duchal’s Ten Sermons,—and Dr. Gerard’s 
late Differtations, is of coufiderable fervice to the caufe of Chrif- 
tianity. In the treatife which is: now before us, we have a 
new. argument in favour of our religion, deduced from the 
conduc of the Jewifh Sanhedrim, and the advice offered by 
Gamaliel in the famous trial of the apoftles, recorded in the 
fifth chapter of A&s. 

The fubftance of what our author has advanced ‘is this : 
that though the apoftles openly afferted, that Jefus was the 
Meffiah, and the fon of God; and, in confirmation of this, 
appealed to the many miracles he had himfelf wrought before 
his death, and enabled them to work after it ; and particu- 
larly to his refurre&tion from the dead, agreeable to his own 
prediction concerning it; yet the Sanhedrim never attempted 
to difprove any of thofe miracles, notwithftanding they were 
called upon to do it, from a regard to their own honour, and 
the intereft of the nation, and were pofleffed of the means ne- 
ceffary for this purpofe, had it been praGicable;—that inftead 
of attempting to refute the account which the apoltles gave of 
their mafter’s refurreétion. all they did was, to trump up a. 
falfe ftory concerning it; to bribe the foldiers ta homologate 
and fpread it ; to enjoin the apoftles filence upon this fubje& ; 
and, when they found their orders were difregarded, to add 
threats of their higheft difpleafure, in cafe of future difobedi~ 
dience :—that though, in the firft tranfports of their rage, 
they feem to have refolved on the death of the apoftles, at 
this famous trial which they underwent; yet, upon the rea» 
foning of Gamaliel, like men whofe confcieaces had been 
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awaked thereby, they alter the meafures they firft propofed,, 
and purfue more mild ones :—that the advice given by Gama- 
liel, recommending lenity to the apoftles, did not proceed frony 
confiderations of mere prudence, or an attachment to a party, 
or a principle of moderation, or an opinion that the apoftles 
had, like fome who had gone before them, engaged in the 
caufe of liberty againft the Romans, or from any uncertainty 
with refpe& to the merits of Chriftianity, but from the favour- 
able opinion he had of it as the caufe of God; and that the 
modeft referve with which he fpoke will appear to be of no 
force againft this conjecture, if the circumftances in which he 
was then placed, the temper and charaéter of the judges, the 
hazard of his own and the apoftles fituation, feveral paflages 
of the facred hiftory, both before and after this trial, and the 
opinion of antiquity concerning him, are but fairly confidered ; 
—that Gameliel’s favourable opinion of Chriftianity receives 
great weight from the feveral charaéters he fuftained, as a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrim, a Pharifee, a great favourite of the people, 
a doétor of the Jaw, and a teacher in one of their moit cele- 
brated colleges:—that a yariety of the ftrongeft confidera- 
tions, fome of a general, others of a more private nature, 
concurred to engage him in a critical examination of the re- 
furreétion and mefliahthip of our Lord ; and that there is no 
reafon to fufpe&, that his judgment upon this fubjeé& proceed- 
ed upon an imperfect view of it, or any criminal bias from the 
flattering profpects of ambition and intereft:—nay, that he 
appears te have been a man of a folid and penetrating judg- 
ment, fit for carrying on the enquiry he is fuppofed to have 
made; and that this part of his chara&er does not reft merely 
upon the account given of him by the Jews, or the high vene- 
ration in which he was held amongft them, but along with 
this upon the fpecimen we have of his conduc and reafoning 
before the Sanhedrim, and the prudence, delicacy and addrefs, 
with which he managed both. 

The author, haying clearly proved, and illuftrated shale par- 
culars, concludes with fome ufeful deduétions. 

* Here, fays he, we adduce, not the teftimony of its friends, 
but of its enemies, in hopes that thofe who pretend to fufpe& 
the integrity of the one, may be difpofed to confider, and froma 
thence to admit, the evidence of zhe other. Let us then 
bring from the bench the members of the Sanhedrim, (the 
very judges before whom the caufe of Chriftianity and the con- 
duét of the apoftles- were early tried), and examine the whole 
of their procedure in this affair at the bar of impartial reafon ; 
and fhall we not find them become, though againft their in- 
clination, evidences for the truth of that religion which they 
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endeavoured, with all their might, to fupprefs? Does not their 
condué betray, notwithftanding all the pains they were at to 
conceal it, a convidtion of. the truth of the refurreétion of that — 
very Jefus whom they had crucified, atid fo, by the moft na- 
tural confequence, afford an argument for the truth of his re- 
ligion, which refts upon ‘this as its bafis and ‘foundation, and 
muft either ftand or fall with it? For from what elfe could 
this conviétion proceed, but from the ftrength of evidence too 
clear to be refifted? Could they poffibly have avoided it, they 
gave the moft undeniable proof, that they had no inclination’ 
to believe it. But fhould it be alledged, that their condu& 
does not fpeak a comvifion, but a fufpdcion, that the refurrec- 
tion might be ‘real, the cafe will not be greatly altered; yea, 
the conclufign in favour of Chriftianity will ftil be much thé 
fame, : 

* It is certain they had every neceflary advantage for coming’ 
at the knowledge of the fa& as it really ftood. They lived 
upon the {pot,—in that very place which was the fcene of our 
Lord’s acknowledgéd death, and alledged refurreftion,—they 
had a great hand in bringing about the one, and weré thiere- 
fore greatly concerned to miquite into the truth of the other, — 
they had the means of properly conduéting the inquity, and 
the power of bringing it to an iffue; and thercfore, if they 
entertained but fo much as a fu/picion that the refurre@tion of 
Jefus was real, does it not fhow, that nothing hindered this 
from iffuing in a thorough cozviGiex, but the want of candour 
and patience on their part in purfuing the inquiry, efpecially 
as the apoftles were {till willing to give them all the evidence 
that was neceflary for their fatisfaGtion? And now let me afk, 
muft not the evidence for the refurreétion of our Lord, which 
arifes from the conviction of the members of the Sanhedrim, 
notwithftanding all the pains they were at to conceal it, and 
in fpite of all the violence they offered to their own minds in 
endeavouring to fupprtefs it, appear juftly moft convincing to 
every unprejudiced perfon ? But this is not all: 

* Not only does the court in general betray the ftrongeft 
figns of their conviction of our Lord’s refurregtion, but here is 
a particular member—one of the firft eminence for rank, cha- 
rater, and efteem, among his countrymen, who ftands up as 
an advocate for his religion, and whofe defence of it, if not 
fo full as could be wifhed, was yet as full as prudence, and the 
circumftances in which he was placed, would allow ; one whofé 
appearance for it deferves the more regard, becaufe he feems 
to have been a man, not only of an excellent underftanding, 
but alfo of 4 cool temper, and gteat candour, and to have ex- 
amined it with all the impartiality of the judge, and exadtae/s of 
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the critic. And though it will not follow, that we muft be- 
lieve merely upon his credit, without knowing the evidences 
upon which his faith refted ;—though it muft be allowed, that 
whatever reafons Gamaliel had for dis faith, they can have no 
influence upon eurs, unlefS we are alfo made acquainted with 
them; and that, if thefe grounds of his faith remain, chey, 
and not his cenvifions, are the proper foundation of our faith 
likewife; yet, at the fame time, muft it not be owned, that, 
—‘ When a perfon of abilities, one efpecially who is remark 
able for juft reafoning, has examined an opinion carefully, and 
after examination holds it, this gives a prefumption, that he 
found it fully proved ? Do we not immediately conclude, that, 
if there had been any defect in the evidence, his acutenefs 
would have probably enabled him to difcover it? This alone 
is far from being a full proof of the truth of an opinion; but 
does it not afford a real, frequently a ftrong probability for 
jts truth, and, when joined to other evidences, always make 
fome addition to their force ? Suppofe a man to have fairly ex- 
amined the evidences of Chriftianiry, according to the beft of 
his abilities, and in confequence of that examination to believe 
it; when he finds that great numbers of perfons, many of 
them men of the higheft abilities, have likewife believed it, 
and given teftimony to jt, will not this produce, at leaft, 
greater confidence in his own judgement, and make him lefs 
fufpicious that he may poffibly be miftaken, and by thefe means 
contribute to ftrengthen his faith ?’ Let us then attend to 
Gamaliel’s chara&er, the ¢ircumftances in which he was placed, 
the favourable opportunities, and the ftrong inducements, he 
had for a critical examination of Chriftianity ; and what lefs 
can his appearance for it imply, than that he had found no 
flaw in its evidence? for furely, had the proof of the refurrec- 
tion of Jefus lain under any juft fufpicion,—had any part of 
the character given of the Mefliah by the prophets appeared to 
have been wanting in that of Jefus, there could have been no 
ground for hefitation. He would, all at once, from his re- 
gard to the prophetic writings, have pronounced him a falfe 
Meffiah, however fpecious in other refpedts his pretenfions 
might be to this charaéter. Yea, Gamaliel’s faith in the reli- 
gion of Jefus i is not only a proof that he found no flaw in the 
evidence for it, but alfo that it muft have appeared to him 
very ftrong and fatisfying, when, notwithftanding all the care 
with which it is probable he canvafled it,—notwithftanding all 
the confiderations which could arife from a regard to charaéter, 
intereft, and worldly policy, united to diffuade him from it, 
he appeared on the fide of Chriftianity at fo critical a junc; 
ture ;—a juncture when his advice (cautious and prudent as it 
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was) might have proved very dangerous to him, had it not., 
been for the decifive authority it carried along with it. | 

« And as.Gamaliel’s faith affords a prefumption, that the. 

evidence for Chriftianity appeared to him ftrong and conclufive ; , 
fo his reafoning with the Sanhedrim fuggefts an argument, , 
from which may be deduced an additional confirmation of ours, 
The argument with which he inforced his advice feems origin-. 
ally to have been ufed by way-of lenitive, with a view to foften 
the meafures which the court had propofed.againft the apoftles, . 
by endeavouring to convince them, (as has been obferved al- 
ready), that there was no occafion for fuch feverity. This 
was almoft the only purpofe to which it could shen be applied. , 
Until the experiment was made, no conclufion could be drawn, 
with refpeét to the merits of Chriftianity, from the iffue of it, . 
It has now undergone the trial, to which the determination of 
the difpute about its origin was referred ; and in its fuccefs we 
are furnifhed with a criterion by which to judge of it. The 
trial has been carried on for many centuries, at one time with 
all the fubtilty of argument, at another with all the force of | 

power, and fométimes with both at once; and yet it has not. 
been in the power of its adverfaries, by all the affaults they 
have made upon it, to overthrow it: and therefore may we not 
invert Gamaliel’s argument, and fafely conclude, that it can- 
not be of men, yea (for there is no other alternative) that it 

7 muft be of God ?’ 

The author deduces feveral other obfervations, from the. 
reafoning and conduét of Gamaliel, in favour of Chriftianity ¢ 
but for thefe we maft refer the reader to this ingenious Differ- 
tation, which we will venture to fay, will give him fatisfaétion 
in the perufal, 


—_—~ 
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VIIL. 4 Defeription of the Antiquities and Curiofities in Wilton- 
Houfe. Illuftrated with twenty-five Engravings of fome of the 

capital Statues, Buftos, and Relievos. In this Work are intro- - 
duced the Anecdotes and Remarks of ‘Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, 

whe collected thefe Antiques, now firft pubiifbed from bis Lordfoxp’s 

MSS. By James Kennedy. 410. Pr. 16s. Cadel. 


THs editor appears to be an adept i in the art of book-mak- 
ing, the work before us being a republication, with fome 
additions, of Mr. Richard Cowdry’s defcription of the fame cu- 

riofities, which we remember to have been furnithed with by ' 
way of Vade Mecum when we viewed Wilton-Houfe, and 

‘which was fold‘at Mr. Gibbs, Glover at Salifbury. Though — 
we do not find that this editor Mr. Kennedy has - fo much as 
O4 men- 
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mentioned Mr. Cowdry’s name in his introduétion, yet he has 
almoft every where literally tranfcribed him ; fo that we cannot 
fay we have had much additional fatisfattion from this pub- 
lication, excepting that of a goad paper and print, and fome 
cuts of buftos, bafio-relievos, and ftatues. 

The anecdotes and remarks of Thomas earl of Pembroke, 
who collefted thefe antiques, are of very little importance. 
We can pay no great compliment to the difregard which this edi, 
tor fays his lordfhip entertained for infcriptions where they did 
ndét anfwer foine hiftorical or chronological ufe. We appre- 
hend that almoft every ancient infcription will be found, if 
rightly underftood, to elucidaie fome point of hiftory or chro- 
nology ; nor have we fo high an idea of his lordfhip’s learning, 
as to think that he was a proper judge of their utility. Mr. 
Kennedy informs us, that this colleétion is owing to the fales 
of thofe of Giuftiniani, lord Arundel, and Valetta of Naples. 
By lord Arundel, we fuppofe he means the more than princely 
earl of Arundel, the Lorenzo de Medici of England, whofe 
collection of infcriptions have ftamped upon his name. the im- 
mortality of Greece itfelf. 

One paffage in this introdu€lion, however, as the editor fays, 
deferves attention. ‘ It is, that the Romans fhould, according 
to the confeffion of Paufanias, have made bronze ftatues and 
buftos before the Greeks. Rhzcus and Theodorus of Samos 
were the firft Grecian artifts, in this way. They flourifhed in 
the time of Polycrates, about the fixtieth Olympiad. Diony- 
fius Halicar, in his Roman Antiquities, fays, Romulus made 
his own ftatue of bronze, crowned by a victory and drawn by 
four horfes. The chariot and horfes were brought from Ca- 
merinum, when that city was taken. This happened after his 
triumph over the Fidenates, in the feventh year of his reign, 
which anfwers to the eighth Olympiad. The infcription on it, 
according to Plutarch, was in Greek letters, but Dionyfius 
fays, they greatly refembled the moft antient Greek alphabet.’ 

‘If the reader will compare this paflage with what we have ob- 

ferved in reviewing another work *, he will find an additional 
reafon for thinking, that the fine arts were known in Jtaly, 
before their commencement even among the Greeks, This 
is a point highly interefting to hiftory and literature. 

This editor tells us, that no unknown heads were admitted 
into lord Pembroke’s collection. We do not, however, ima- 
gine, that every head to be found in it, is accompanied with 
fuch charaGteriftical attributes, as they are called, as to point 





* See p. 35. 
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out the perfon to whom it belongs. In this introdu@ion, we 
Rave a lift of twenty-five engravings by Mr. Greffe, of whofe 
execution, in fome of them) we have no high idea. Mr. Cow- 
dry, this editor’s predeceffor, tells us, fpeaking of the buft of 
Nero, that the fhape of his left arm and hands is feen through 
his robe ; and Mr. Kennedy has copied the fame obfervation ; 
but we are fo unfortunate, that we cannot difcern the {mallelt 
trace of either in the print. The account of the tomb of Au- 
relius Epaphroditus by Monfaucon, and the defcription of it 
by M. de Boze, is here reprinted from Mr. Cowdry, and is 4 
valuable part of this publication. We muft be of opinion, 
however, that an engraving of the tomb. itfelf, muft have 
been more entertaining to the intelligent reader, than fome of 
the prints which are here exhibited, and which, we think, are 
not very judicioufly felefted. The bufts of Avyentinus, Apol- 
Jéhius Tyanzus, Metellus, Pyrrhus, and Marcus Brutus, are 
ddmirable. Thofe of Alcibiades and Julius Cefar, the former. 
the handfomeft man in Greece, the other in. Rome, gives us 
sid idéas but thofe of a Moravian, or a Methodift preacher, 
and below contempt. — 

Upon the whole, we think the editor has done too much, 
and too little, by executing a great plan very partially, that is, 
jaft as it fuited his own capacity and his engraver’s abi- 
lities. 


— 





JX. Poemata.' Audore Oxon. nuper Alumno. 12mo. Pr, 15, 64. 
| Bathurft. : 


if fig greater part of thefe poems confifts of tranflations ftom 
favourite pieces in our own language: but though in this 
the author has only followed others, yet nothing is more evi- 
dent than the impropriety of fuch attempts. In the firft 
place, no mode of compofition is lefs likely to intice réa- 
ders: for, as every one is acquainted with the beauties of 
the Englifh original, few will be follicitous' to know how a 
tranflator has fucceeded, or how failed, in the reprefentation 
of them. With fefpeé to the execution, it is fearce con- 
ceivable that any writer fhould be fo perfe&tly acquainted with 
the graces of a dead language, as to equal in his tranflation 
the elegance of the original. And furely, the imperfe& re- 
flection of poetic beauties, which we have been long aceuf- 
tomed to contemplate and admire, muft give us difguft ra- 
ther than pleafure. But, however the tranflator may be 
qualified for his undertaking, the difadvantage will be_ftill 
ppon his fide, We are always moft. fenfible to the charms 
of 
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of our native poetry; and hence the fuperior excellence 
of the original, or the fuppofed fuperior excellence, will be 
ever prefent to the mind. Accordingly, it is found, that in 
the moft fuccefsful attempts of this nature, there is much 
that may claim indulgence, but little that can excite admira- 
tion. SmaArt’s tranflation of Porr’s Effay upon Criticifm, is 
erally allowed to have great merit; and yet, perhaps, few 
feel from the perufal of it that pleafure which poetry commu-. 
micates. And if this can be truly obferved of the verfion of a 
poem fo remarkable for ftrength of fentiment and extent of ob-. 
fervation, circumftances that will thine however reprefented, 
what can be expected from fuch as are employed upon compo- 
fitions, which derive their whole powers. of pleafing from 
every thing that is graceful in language and expreffion ? | 
The firft piece in this colle€tion is a verfion of Gray’s cele- 
brated Elegy ; a poem particularly difficult to tranffate, as it is 
not f much recommended by the thought, as the expreflion of 
the thought. Our author has accordingly fucceeded. He is. 
every where unequal to his fine original ; and not content to 
fink the fpirit, -he has in many places not fuffered the dead 
letter to remain. As this charge is of a nature fomewhat 
eculiar, we fhal! produce fome inftances, in which he has 
either failed to exprefs clearly, or has wholly mifreprefented 
the meaning of his author. ” 


That line of the Elegy, 
¢ Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight,’ 


- 


is thus rendered, ne 
Urgeat et tardam ftridala mufa fugam.— 


It is the knowledge of the original alone, that muft make 
this line underftood : who would otherwife imagine that by 
the general word, mufea, the beetle was fignified? But except 
it were taken in that fenfe, the line would be unintelligible, 

In the lines following, the fenfe of the original is mifrepre- 
fented, either becaufe the tranflator did not attend to it, or 
hecaufe the convenience of the verfe was beft anfwered by the 
mifreprefentation, 

« Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 

‘The mopeing owl does to the moon complain 
Of fuch, as wand’ring near her fecret bow’r, 
Moleft her ancient, folitary reign.’ 


« Et qua turre fedens hederofa tetrica noétis 

Ad lunam repetat flebile carmen avis ; 
Perpetuo fufpenfa metu ne forté viator 
Turbaret veteres fepofitofque lares.’ 


‘ The 
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* The owl complains, fays our tranflator, for fear her reign 
Mhould be molefted.” This is fcarce one remove from nonfenfe. 
In the original fhe complains decau/e the is molefted. 

In the paflage below, the verfion reprefents every one as re- 
figning life not with unwillingnefs but forrow; 

* Semper diligimus vitam, fine Lumine ma/fle 

Haud ullum novi deferuiffe diem.’ 


This, as it is contrary to truth; we apprehend to be contrary 
likewife to the intention of the Englith lines. Let us hear the 
poet for himfeif: bares 


‘ For who to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 

This pleafing anxious being e’er refign’d, 
Left the warm precinéts of the chearful day, 
Nor caft one longing, ling’ring look behind ? 

But perhaps the ‘ pious drops” mentioned immediately after, 
lead our ‘author into this miftake: aconje€ture by no means 
improbable, as a more grofs inftance of inattention occurs in 
his verfion of thefe elegant and pleafing lines, 


* The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn, 
The fwallow twitt’ring from the ftraw-built thed, 
The cck’s fhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more fhall roufe them from their lowly bed. 


¢ Non illos iterum revocabit fede filenti . 
Ille odor exhilarans quem vehit orta dies ; 
Non galli cantus, non venatoris anheli 
Finitimis leté vox repetita jugis. 
Here, jt is manifeft from the words, ‘ revocabit fede filenti,’ that 
our tranflator by the expreffion of ‘ lowly bed’ underftood the 
grave: but how he could underftand the original in this fenfe, 
is aftonifhing. Were thefe forefathers of the hamlet ew:r roufed 
from the grave by the call of morning, or the twittering of the 
{wallow ; by the cock’s clarion, of the echoing of the horn? Lit 
thefe inftances ferve to fhew our tranflator’s attention to the 
fanfe of his original : how well he is qualified to refle& its beau- 
ties, may be learned from the following paffage. 
The fpirit of thefe lines, in the Englifh Elegy, can never be 
too much admired, — vey , me 


¢ Can ftoried urn, or animated buft 
Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the filent duft, 
Or Flatt’ry footh the dull cold ear of Death ?” 


yet how is it funk in thole of the tranflation ? 
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J 
‘ An poflunt hominem vite revocare priori 
Felici artificis marmora fculpta manu ? 
An furdas aures blandz mulcere loquelz? 
An gelidos cineres tangere laudis amor ?” 


The beauty of the following ftanza can fcarce efcape the 

molt inattentive, 
Yet ev’n thefe bones from infult to prote& 
Some frail memorial ftill erected nigh, - 
With uncouth rhimes and fhapelefs feulpture deck’d 
Implores the pafling tribute of a figh, 
But what is there beautiful in it as thus rendered ? 
* Que tamen offa notent, tumulum fpe&amus ad omnem 
Ut fragilis faxi parvulus extat honos | 
Qua licet exiguos nifus fculptoris agreftis, 
Vatis et inculti confpiciamus opus, 
Simplicitas fincera tamen, fufpiria femper 
Sollicitare viro pretereunte folet,’ 

Many of the lines in this juftly celebrated effay, derive. their 
beauty from the apt application of the terms to each other: 
but with this rule of good writing our tranflator does not feem 
fufficiently acquainted, as He is feldom careful to obferve it in 
his. verfion. | , 


The paths of glory lad but to the grave. ° 
‘ Ad mortem tantum, ducit bonoris iter? 


In fome places the figure is entirely dropped: as in the trans 


flation of thefe lines. 
When thoughts are thus ftripped of the drefs that recom- 
mended them, no wonder if there remains little in the naked 


meaning to attract admiration. 
Nor is he more fuccefsful in rendering thofe parts of the 


élegy which pleaf§ by their extreme fimplicity. 
And many a holy text around fhe ftrews, 
‘Et multum é {criptis facris infcribit.’ 

But want of elegance is not the only want of this tranflation; 
in this line the laws of grammar and profody are at once 
violated : 

‘ Forté manus apte regni vel frena regiffe.’ 


Rego forms rexi in the perfe&: and though it formed, regi, 
yet by a known rule of Latin verfification, verbs of the ,third 
conjugation, with a few exceptions, have the penultima of the 
perfect long. 


of 
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Of the other tranflgtions we fhall only obferve, that if they 
are not equally’ faulty with that we have juft examined, they 
are at leaft more feeble and inadequate. oh 
Paraphrafes of certain parts of holy {criptpre, ang occafional 
poems, occupy the latter part of this volume.. In thefe, as the 
author found himfelf no longer in the trammels of tranflation, 
and at liberty to expatiate in a more. ample field, there is 
a greater appearance of vigour and of b if tho’ in refpect of 
compoftion they-are equally defe€tive. The thought of the fal- 
lowing paflage taken from his poem ‘ in Mortem Wolfi,’ is 
good, however tame the numbers or indifferent the expref- 
fion. : : 


‘ Huc fculptor preclare veni, res namque reperta, 
Res digna arte tua, Phidiacaque manu. ) 
& Sculpe ducem reddentem animam, et velut ultima verba 
Spirantem magno peftore, dulce mori, 
. Juxta hunc depofito ftet moefta Britannia telo, 
Et fcripta oftendat talia Diva mann. 
‘¢ Hic, juvenis, cui fors placeat {pectare fuperbos ’ 
Hos circum tumulos, hic tibi fifte pedem, 
Sifte pedem, et Canadz Victorem refpice, vita 
Splendorem patriz qui bene fenfit emi.” 


But perhaps we cannot convey to our readers a more favour- 
ble idea of this writer’s poetical abilities, than by extraéting 
his poem entitled, Babylonis Vafiitas, 


* Ecce Deus cceli metuenda concitus ira 
Ultor. adeft, Rabylonque ruet; fundamine verfa 
Magna ruet moles tot fuftentata per annos. 
Quamvis lztitie nunc vox fundatur in urbe, 
Quamvis nunc vario luxu vitiilque fepulti 
, Nil metuant cives, lu&is tamen hora propinquat: 
Qua nunc affurgunt fpatiofa palatia regum, 
Magnificeque domus, tigres rabidique leones 
Celabunt catylos, et fixa cubilia ponent. 
Hic inter {pinas emittet fibila ferpens 
Felle tumens, illic hederofo in culmine tempi 
Noétua meefta fedens repetet miferabile carmen. 
Horror folus erit campis, non pervagus illic 
Ducet paftor oves, non illic caftra locabuat 
Campeftres Arabes, fubita formidine moti 
Diffugient longe campos et inhofpite regna, 
Errandi ftudio duétus fi forte viator 
Per terras has carpat iter, miferafque ruinas 
Atque urbem folido penitus fundamine yulfam 


Afpi- 
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Afpiciat, tales fubito ftupefaétus ab ore 
Effundet voces; ftetit his regionibus illa 
Gloria terrarum Babylon? qua nunc tua magna 
Meenia, qua turres, qua nunc indicia prifci 
Splendoris ? turpi penitus fquallentia line 
Regia teéta jacent, habitacula dira ferarum. 
Olim qualis eras! quantos dominata per annos 
Florebas ! quantis opibus populoque fuperba !’ 


= 





_X. The Concubine : a Poem. In Two Canter, in the Manner of 
Spenfer. 4 sew Edition, with Alterations, to. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Davies, 


T HE publication of the fecond edition of this poem, with al- 

terations, brings it again under our infpeétion. -In an ad- 
vertifement prefixed, the author has with great modefty defended 
his performance from the charge of inconneétion, and at the 
fame time, apologifed for lis employment of Spenfer’s manner. 
A mode of writing now fo generally condemned, certainly re- 
quired fome apology : how far he has fucceeded in it, is beft 
gathered from his own words. 

© Some reafons perhaps may be expected for having adopted 
the manner of Spenfer. To propofe bringing it into general 
ufe were indeed highly abfurd ; yet it may be prefumed there 
are fome fubjef&ts on which it may be ufed with advantage. 
But not to enter upon any formal defence, the author will only 
fay, that the fulnefs and wantonnefs of defcription, the quaint 
fimplicity, and above all, the ludicrous, of which the manner 
of Spenfer is fo happily and peculiarly fufceptible, inclined him 
to efteem it not folely as the beft, but the only mode of com- 
pofition adapted to his fubjeét.’ 

But, however this apology may fail to fatisfy the reader 
with refpe& to the manner, from the poetical execution he can 
fcarce with-hold his approbation : and what may we not infer in 
favour of that writer who is found to pleafe in fpite of imper- 
feétions which have thrown a fhade over the luftre even of the 
Fairy Queen. 

With the tendency of the poem, we have already acquainted 
the reader in a former number. Nothing therefore remains at 
prefent, but again to recommend it, and ‘fhew its claim to the 
publick favour, As a fpecimen of the verfification, we quote 


the following ftanza. 


* Soft as the goflamer in fummer thades 
Extends its twinkling line from {pray to fpray, 


' Gently 
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Gently as fleep the wearie lids invades, 
So foft, fo gently pleafure mines her way : 
But whither will the fmyling fiend betray, 
Ah, let the knights approaching dayes declare ! 
Though everie bloome and: flowre of buxom May 
Beftrews her path, to defarts colde and bare , 
The mazy path betrays the giddy wight uaware.’ 


Of the defcription, with which, indeed, the poem abounds, - 
thefe : 


« Now on the turf the knight with fparckling eyes 
Beholds the fpringing racers {weep the ground ; 
Now lightlie by the poft the foremoft flies, 
And thondring on the ratling hoofs rebound ; 
The courfers groan, the cracking whips refound : 
‘And gliding with the gale they ruth along 
Right to the ftand. The knight ftares wildly round, 
And, rifing on his fell, his jocund tongue 
Is heard above the noife of all the noifie throng.’ 


« Still as he flow afcends, the bounteous farms, 
And old grey towres of rural churches rife, 
The fieldes ftill lengthening fhew their crowded charms 
In fayre perfpefiive and in richeft guife : 
His fweeping fcythe the white-fleevd mower plies, 
The plowman through the fallow guides his teame, 
Acrofle the wheaten fielde the milkmayde hies, 
To where the kine, forby the reedy ftreame, 
With frequent lowe to plain of their ful udders feeme,’ 


Of the ludicrous, thefe : 


¢ One evening tide as with her crones fhe fate, 
Making fweete folace of fome fcandall new, 
A boiftrous noife came throndring at the gate, 
And foon a-fturdie boy ‘approachd in vew ; 
- With gold farre glitteraund were his veftinents blue 
And pye-thaped hat, and of the filver fheen , 
An huge broad buckle glaunft in either thoe, 
And round his necke an India kerchiefe clean, 
And in his hand a fwitch: a jollie wight I ween.’ 


* His aunt fell fick with very dole to fee 
Her kindeft counfels fcornd, and fore did pine 
:To think, what well the knew would fhortly be, 
Cadwallins blood debasd in Kathrins line; _ 
For very dole fhe died. Oh fad propine,, 


7 Syr 
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Syr knight, for all that care which the did take! 
How many a night, for coughs and colds of thine, 
Has fhe fat up rare cordial broths to make, 
And cockerd thee fo kind with many a daintie cake !” 


And of the fentiment, this : 


* But boaft not of fuperiour fhrewd addrefie, 
Ye who can calmly fpurn the ruind mayd, 
Ye who unmovd can view the deepe diftrefle 
That crufhes to the duft the parents head, 
And rends that eafie hart by you betrayed, 
Boaft not that ye his numerous woes efchew ; 
Ye who unawd the nuptial couch invade, 
Boaift not his weaknefle with contempt to vew ; 
For worthy is he ftill compard, perdie, to you.’ 


When poetry is thus made to recommend itfelf, farther en- 
comiums are at once ufelefs and impertinent. 





XI. Almeyda ; or the Rival Kings: a Tragedy. By Mr. Howard. 
The Third Edition with Alterations. 8vo. Pr. is.6d. Robin- 
fon and Roberts. . 


TH fable of this tragedy is taken from the novel of Almo- 
ran and Hamet, which the author has ftripped of the pre- 
ternatural incidents which were unfuitable for the drama. ° 
Almoran and Hamet, twin-brothers, of whom the former 
was the firft-born, are, by the will of their father, Solyman, 
. king. of Perfia, left conjuné heirs of the kingdom. Bur the 
_ jmpetuous and haughty Almoran, impatient of a partner in 
the empire, in order to exclude his brother from any fhare in 
the government, has recourfe to an expedient propofed to him 
by Ofmin, who fecretly afpiring to the crown, foments the di- 
vifions betwixt the brothers, and meditates in the end to de- 
ftroy both. The expedient was that of fecreting the will of 
the Jate king. The paffions of Almoran, however, were not 
confined to the enjoyment of uncontrouled dominion only ; he 
was infatiable in voluptuoufnels, as well asin the luft of power. 
There lived in the court of Perfia a beautiful young lady, 
named Almeyda, daughter to Abdalla, the Circaffian ambaf- 
fador, between which lady and Hamet, a virtuous affeétion 
fubfifted. Almoran having fpied her one morning while fhe 
was bathing, was fo ftruck with her charms, that from that 
moment he determined on the gratification of his paffion.’ To 
obtain which, by the contrivance of Ofinin, he privately en 


ters her chamber about the dawn of the morning, in-the = 
g 




















ruife of Hamet; hoping to: impofe ‘upon her under the. ap- 


pearance of his rival, and thereby facilitate the completion of: 


his wifhes. The attempt; however, proved abortive ; for Al- 
meyda violently fcreaming out, alarmed all who lay contiguous 
to her chamber, who immediately rufhed in. At the: head of 


thefe was Abdalla her father, who is killed by Almoran in 


the rage of difappointed paffion. - At this fhocking event: Al-: 
meyda is thrown into the moft violent emotions. Almoran,: 
who remains for fome time in a ftate of ftupefaétion, at length 
fhrinks off, and Almeyda flies to a neighbouring foreft, where 
being difcovered by Hamet, fhe is conveyed into’a cell -for 
fafety. In the mean time, the fame furious ardor which in- 
ftigates Almoran in the rivalfhip of love, impels him to affert 
the fole right of the fovereignty, Wherefore, having, by 
means of Ofmin, fecreted the will of the late king Solyman, 
the pretenfion of Hamet to a fhare in the government is pro- 
claimed to be void of foundation, and his death is projected by 
Almoran. Hamet, who was now without the city, at the 
head of the army againft the Tartars, being informed of what 
had happened, is determined to affert a claim of which the 
validity was unqueftionable, and the violation of which, in 
the uncontrouled dominion of Almoran, threatened no lefs 
mifchief to the kingdom, than ruin to himfelf. In this mea- 
fure he is fupported by a majority of the people, to whom his 
virtues and gentle adminiftration had endeared him, and who 
either dreaded or detefted the vices and haughty difpofition of 
his brother. Almoran, confcious that he had nothing to hope 
from the affections of the people, has recourfe to the arts of 
corruption, by which he proves fo fuccefsiul, that the party of 
Hamet is totally routed, and himfelf taken prifoner. « He is 
now brought in chains into the prefence of Almoran, where 
Almeyda, who had been difcovered by the emiflaries of the 
tyrant, is foon after introduced. Almoran, triumphing in the 
thoughts of fatiating both his love and revenge, orders Al- 
meyda to be carried to his chamber, and Hamet to be killed, At 
this inftant, Ofmin, who had concealed himfelf béhind the 
arras, to be fatified of a jealoufy which he entertained of 
Almoran’s difpofition towards him, hearing hisown doom pro- 
nounced with that.of Hamet, burfts forth, with a poignard in 
his hand, and ftabs Almoran, by whom himfelf is immedi- 
ately ftabbed in return. Thus Hamet is refcued from death, 
and Almeyda from violation. 

In the conftruétion of the fable, the poet has adhered to 
the unities of time, place, and a&tion : but_we are of opinion, 
that, in the incident by which the cataftrophe is produced, he 
has not availed himfelf of that laftre and fublimity, which he 
Vou. XXVIII. September, 1769. RP’ - might 
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might have reflected on the caufe of virtue: as the ¢irciiths 
ftance of the brutal Almoran’s being killed by the hand of 2 
traitor, who devoted Hamet likewife to a future affaffination, 
does not prefent us with fuch a noble.and enthufiaftic flow of 
paffion, as would have refulted, shad he fallen a facrifice to the 
juft indignation of the people. By that method of condué- 
ing the cataftrophe, the fate of Almoran would alfo have ap- 
peared more confequential, and therefore be more exem- 

lary. 

‘ The narration in the following paflage, relating to the 
charms of Almeyda, is highly beautiful. 


‘ Ofmin. She fhines by all confefs’d the brighteft maid 
The Eaft can boaft of in its ftores of beauties. 
Still in remembrance fhall I bear the day, 

Her father made his entrance as ambaflador, 
To pay the homage of Circaffia’s realms. 
She rode befide him on a burnifh’d car ; 
But fuch a blaze of charms eye hath not feen : 
Th’ enraptur’d gazers ftood entranc’d with wonder, 
And murmur’d bleffings as fhe pafs’d along. 

~ But, by what means could you obtain the view 
Of this choice virgin, which your brother hoards, 
As jealous of the very light that fhows her? 


¢ Almeran. Early one morning, in the fummer feafon, 
As near the palace battlements I ftood, 
Fo catch the cooling breeze, I fpied the fair, 
When to a fount within a neighbouring garden, 
With two attendants, fhe repair’d to bathe. 
Around her lovely form a fender robe 
Floated luxuriant, which for white had pafs’d 
But for the hue that from her fnowy -limbs 
Tranfcendant fhone, as ever and anon 
The wanton Zephirs fann’d the folds afide. 
But when her veil and garments were remov’d, 
And all her native charms fhone full to view, 
Not more refulgent beams the filver moon, 
When from the vefture of a wintry cloud, 
Through whofe pellucid veil fhe faintly glimmers, 
Burfting fhe pours forth all her peerlefs luftre ; 
Dazzl’d I ftood, in melting raptures loft, 
And from that fatal hour have ne’er known reft.’ 


We cannot. approve of the repetition of the word Jame, 
three times, in the fubfequent quotation, though the remain; 
‘der of the fpeech is deferving of encomium. 


* Hamet. 
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© }amet. Far be remov’d from us’ fuch dang’rolus couinieh 
What, league with plunderers ? fubmit to flav’ry? 
Or hold our realms in fealty? fhame! fhame! fhame! 
Should this be Known to thefe our fierce invaders, 
Soon would they ftorm our gates. © Perfia! Perfia 
Great feat of empire, that fo oft haft given 
Monarchs and conquerors to the eaftern world, 
How art thou fall’n ? O Solyman! my father ! 
Were but thine hallow’d relicks borne before us;. 
They more fhou’d fright thefe outcafls of the earth; 
Than hofts of Perfian troops, fuch as are now. 
No more our youth the fmoaking chariot drive; 
No more in forefts chafe the foaming boar, 
Nor rein the fiery fteed, nor glory court: 
All thefe are now exchang’d for wanton dance, 
For am’rous fong, for feaft and revelry, 
And ev’ry foul-enervating delight.’ 


_ In the third a&, our author has deviated from the examplé 
of antient tragedy, in introducing a profaic dialogue, after thé 
manner of Shakefpeare. 

The behaviour of Hamet, in the laft fcene, after the mur- 
der of his brother, appears unnatural, and is inconfiftent with 
his virtuous and humane character, which is wel] contrafted to 
that of Almoran. 


‘ Mirvan. Hail, mighty prin¢e ! lord Almoran’s dread period 
Hath reach’d the troops now pofted round your palace ; 
And they, the court, and all your faithful people 
In joyful throngs pour in to pay their homage. 


Enter ELMIRA. 

* Elmira. Where is my Hamet ? where’s my queen ? my filter? 
What blood is this? ha! Almoran !—my brother !— 
O, piteous fight ! 

* Hamet. Let it not grieve thy foul ; 

’Tis heav’n’s high will, and what heav’n wills is right, 
Lo there, my love, my queen, thy friend is fafe, 

Yet much. o’er- power’d by thefe dire fcenes of horror, 
And needs thy tender aid; fo to thy chambers 
Convey her hence, whither we'll quickly follom 


Enter OMAR. 
* Omar. A thoufand, thoufand bleflings wait our prince t 
© Hamet. This was but wanting to complete our blifs,? 


The tragedy concludes with the perring +4 Sa in fa* 


vour of poetical juftice. u 
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‘ This truth henceforth let erring mortals know, 

That peace from confcious worth alone can flow ; 

‘Fhough wild ambition leagu’d with lawlefs luft, 

And rage infernal, fhould affail the juft, 

Heéav’n ftill makes virtue its peculiar care ; 

Nor fhall they fail, whe bravely perfevere.’ 

This tragedy contains many excellent fentiments, and, in 

point of diction and verfification, is equal to moft compofitiogs 
of the kind. 





XII. The Female Captive: a Narrative of Fa&s, which bappened 
im Barbary, ia the Fear 1755. In Tooo Vols, 8wo. Pr, 53. 
Bathurft. 


"Te lady who is the reputed author of this narrative, and 

a native of England, having been abroad with her fa- 
ther, who had a refpeétable employment under the govern- 
ment, in a foreign ifland, was taken by a Sallee Rover, upon 
a voyage to Lifbon, and carried prifoner, with the crew of the 
veilel, to the capital of Morocco, where, after being detained 
for ome time, they happily efcaped to their native country. 
The reception of our fair captive on her arrival in Barbary, 
could not be very agreeable to a Britifh lady. 

‘ We remained, fays fhe, on board that night, but, the 
next merning, were ordered to our own fhip to take what ne- 
ceflaries we thought proper; which I was thankful for, as I 
wanted ch iange of cloaths, &e. I ftaid in the boat, while my 
friend endeavoured to get them; but it was impoffible: he 
therefore only procured a fmall quantity for prefent ufe and 
our bedding, but was not fuffered to take any provifions or 
liquor; we then left our fhip, and they ordered us on fore ; 
but the tide would not permit our pafling the bar, and there- 
fore we were obliged to anchor, and remain there three hours 
expofed to the fcorehing fun ;—zo frefh water, and my thirft 
intolerable. _1 implored Heaven for relief or affiftance to fup- 
port my misfortunes, with that patience which the Almighty 
requires from us, whenever he thinks proper to afflict. We 
were tefled about for a confiderable time, and then, with dif- 
ficulty, paffed the bar, it being very dangerous: they landed 
us ata fandy beach, which, I believe, might extend half a 
mile, and was covered with fome thoufands of Moors, fhaut- 
ing and hallooing hike fo many infernals. 

‘ My friend faid all he could to keep up my fpirits, and 
fhewed that courage and refignation, which proved him to he, 
what 1 ever found him, a man of hosour and a Chyi/fiax.—~ 
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‘When we landed, I was almoft fmothered with daft, «and put 
upon a mule without a faddle; my friend on another, who 
kept near me; and a man on each fide to guard me from fall- 
ing ; in which manner we went two miles over a heavy fand, 
and a band of their 1aufic before us, more difmal fin my opi- 
nion) than a foneral drum; and the infults of the populace 
were intolerable. The other pafiengers were on foot, and our 
failors were dragged along, and ufed with feverity. We pro- 
ceeded to the bafhaw’s, who received us with feeming concern, 
and, after going through the cuftomary ceremonies, he or- 
dered his guards to condué& us toa place about half a mile 
farther ; and, all the way, we were entertained with a con- 
fufed noife of women’s voices from the tops of the houfes, 
which furprifed me much, until I was informed it was a tef- 
timony of joy on the arrival of a female captive. 

* When we got tothe habitation deftined for us, the door 
was opened, and a long dark paflage prefented itfelf to our 
view, at the end of which was @ fquare ground-floor with two 
rooms oppofite each other, and a gallery at the top (but no 
avords can expref&s the wretchednefs of it.) ‘The beft apart- 
ment was for me and the other paffengers ; the reft for our 
fervants and the fhip’s crew; and a ftrong guard at the door, 
who examined every one that came in. Soon after a flave 
brought fome grapes, bread, and a pitcher of water, which he 
placed before us and retired. This fevere turn of fortune [ 
endeavoured to reconcile, as well as my age and the circum- 
ftances of my cafe would admit; trying to fubmit to my un- 
happy fate.’ 

It was thought advifable for this lady to pafs for the wife 
of one of the gentlemen who had been taken prifoner with 
her, in order to prevent any difagreeable applications from the 
emperor of Morocco; who, otherwife, it was apprehended, 
would be defirous of retaining her in his feraglio. Even this 
f{tratagem, however, did not fecure her from the machinations 
of the Morifco jover, though his plot proved abortive, as we 
find from the following account. _ | 

* I parted with him and my friend, and attended the flave 
to the palace, when, at the firft gate, I was obliged to leave 
my fhoes under the care of the foldiers, and then haftened 
through the different apartments, until we came to that where 
his imperial highnefs was. The flave then left me, anda 
French lad, who could be admitted into the° women’s apart- 
ments, was fent for, to interpret between us; the fame fadies 
whom I had feen before, were at the other end of the room :— 
fhe commanded a cufhion to be placed near him, and I was or- 
dered to be feated thereon. 
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‘ The prince was tall, finely fhaped, of a good complexian,, 
and appeared to be about five-and-twenty. He was drefied in 
a loofe robe of fine mufiin, with a train of at leaft two yards 
on the floor ; and under that was a pink fattin veft, buttoned 
with diamonds: he had a fmall cap of the fame fattin as his 
veft, with a diamond button: he wore bracelets on his legs, 
and flippers wrought with gold: his figure, all together, was 
rather agreeable, and his addrefs polite and eafy. 

‘ A low table, covered with a piece of muflin edged with 
filver, was placed before him ; and on that was an elegant wai- 
ter, containing a fmall tea-kettle and lamp, and two cups and 
faucers, which were as light as tin, and curioufly japanned 
with green and gold; thefe I was told were prefents from the 
Dutch. 

‘ The tea was made in the kettle, and he prefented me a 
cup of it,—-w4ich, as it came from his hand, I ventured to 
drink, though I fhould have refufec it from the ladies, for very 
fubftantial reafons. When the table was removed, I was in- 
troduced to a young prince and princefs, and had the honour 
to kifs their tawny hands; after which they retired, and a 
flave brought a great colleétion of rarities, which were the pro- 
duce of different nations, and fhewed them to me. 

‘ I greatly admired every thing | faw, which pleafed the 
prince exceedingly ; and he told me, by means of the inter- 
preter, that he did not doubt of my preferring, in time, the 

alace to the confined way of life 1 was then in; that I might 
always depend on his favour and proteétion ; and that the cu- 
riofities I had feen fhould be my own property. 

‘ I] thanked him for the honour he did me; but that, as I 
was very happy in a hufband, who was my equal in rank and 
fortune, I did not wifh to change my fituation in that refpeét, 
and, whenever it was agreeable to him, I would take my leave. 
He looked very ftern at my anfwer, and made me no reply, 
but converfed a little while in Morifco; after which one of the 
ladies handed me to the other end of the room, and feated me 
before them. 

* One of them, in particular, obferved me very much, and 
feemed to be out of temper; fhe was a large woman, but low 
in ftature, of a fallow complexion, thick-lipped, and had a 
broad flat face, with black eyes, the lathes whereof were 
painted of a deep red; her hair was black, combed back to 
her head, and hung down a great length in various ringlets ; 
fhe had a large piece of muflin, edged with filver, round her 
head, and raifed high at the top; her ear-rings were ex- 
tremely large, and the part which went through the ears was 
made hollow, for lightnefs ; fhe wore a loofe drefs much like 
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the captain of the port’s wife at Sallee, only with the difference 
of a diamond button to the collar, and its being made of. the 
fineft muflin; her flippers were made of blue, fattin worked 
with filver, and fhe had bracelets on her arms and legs. 

‘ The lady, whofe father, as I have alrealy remarked, was » 
an Englifhman, talked to me in Morifco, and was feemingly 
fond of me; and, by her geftures, I imagined the wanted me 
to learn their language. 

* J, however, afked the French boy what fhe was faying, 
who anfwered, Rien de Confequence; and therefore, concluding 
that what the faid related only to common converfation, and 
being defirous of obliging her in trifles, Iinprudently repeated 
fome words after her, but found, when too Jate, that;I had 
renounced, though innocently, the Chriftian religion, by fay- 
ing, there is but one God, and Mahomet és dis prophet. im 

‘ The palace was immediately in the, utmoft confufion, and 
there was every fign of joy in all faces; I was furprifed, and af- 
frighted (though I knew not the caufe, thereof;) which the 
prince perceiving, ordered the noile to ceafe, and, at the fame 
time, fpoke to the ladies, —who inftantly left the room, taking 
me with them to an apartment remote from that wherein we 
had been, and joining to the garden; it was a large room, 
much longer than broad, and crouded with women, but moftly 
blacks. 

* One of them fpoke French, and inquired very civilly after 
my health: I afked her, if the place we were.in was the Se- 
raglio? She faid it was a fmall part of it, and offered to thew 
me farther, but 1 would not venture myfelf out of fight of the 
door I had entered. 

* The ladies, who had condu&ed me thither, left me, as 
foon as the black women were in converfation with me; and I 
faw them no more. 

‘ An old flave brought me chocolate, but its appearance did 
not pleafe me, and 1 declined taking it; for, indeed, I, had 
been cautioned, by my friends, againft drinking any thing they 
might offer to me. After fome time, I began to be impatient, 
aud extremely uneafy at my being detained in that place, and 
intreated them to permit my departure; but, inftead of grant-, 
ing my requeft, they endeavoured to remove my anxiety, by 
afluring me, that I fhould not remain much longer therein, 

‘ I, neverthelefs, continued my intreaties, though to no 
purpofe, till a young lad came in, who was one that attended 
on the women ; I immediately addrefled him in French, which, 
fortunately for me, he underftood ; defiring him to go with 
my. refpeGs to his imperial | highnefa, and acquaint him that I 
befought him, as I was very ill, to give me leave to depart. 
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‘ The boy chearfully complied, and, in lefs than a quarter 
of an hour, I had the following anfwer from an Englith rene- 
gado, namely, that I muft attend the prince, in a private 
apartment. 

‘ I was thocked at the oddity of the meflage, but as it was 
my fate to be reduced to paffive obedience and non-refiftance, 


* without any hefitation, I followed the man through many noble 


fquares, fome of which were of white marble, and the pillars 
of mofaic work ; with variety of delightful fountains that fell 
into large bafons, and lattices at the top to keep out the fun ; 
but fuch was my diftreffed fituation, that it was out of my 
power to make any material remarks on the magnificent ob- 
jects prefented to my view. 

¢ When we entered the faloon, omar the prince was wait- 
ing to receive me, I was amazed at the elegant figure he made, 
being feated under a canopy of crimfon velvet, richly embel- 
lithed with gold: the room was large, finely decorated, and 
fupported by pillars of mofaic work ; and there was, at the 
other end, a range of cufhions, with gold. taffels, and a Perfian 
carpet on the floor. 

‘ He commanded me and the Englifh interpreter to draw 
near his perfon, when he converfed fome time with the latter 
in Morifco; after which, the man informed me, that his im- 
perial highnef wifhed to know if 1 would become a Moor, and 
temain in his palace ; defiring me to be convinced of his efteem, 
‘hoping that I would properly confder the advantages refulting 
from doing as he defired, and promifing me every indulgence 
that he could poffibly favour me with. 

‘ Though I was alarmed, and even greatly terrified by thefe 
interrogations, I had the refolution to reply, that it was im- 
poffible for me to change my fentiments in religious matters ; 
and that Confideration was intirely uuneceffary to me, who was 
peremptorily determined to remain a Chriftian; but that I 
fhould. ever retain the higheft fenfe of the honour he had done 
me, and hoped for the continuance of his highnefs’s protec- 
tion. 

‘ I could eafily perceive that he was difgufted with my 
anfwer, from his remaining filent for fome minutes; throw- 
‘ing off the mafk he had hitherto worn, he cruelly informed 
me, that I had, that very morning, renounced the Chriftian 


faith, and turned Mahometan ; and that a capital punifhment, 


namely, burning, was, by their laws, infli€ted on all who re- 
canted from, or difclaimed their religion. 
* This fhock was fo fevere, that it was with difficulty I fup- 


ported myfelf from falling ; and 1 invoked ‘Heaven for affift- 
ance 
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ance in my diftreffes, they being exceffively great, and paoly 
near me that I knew. 

* As foon as 1 was capable of making a reply, I affured the 
ptince, that, if | was an apoftate, it intirely proceeded from 
the fallacy of the French boy, and not from my own inclina- 
tion; but that, however, if my death would give. him any 
fatisfaGtion, I no longer defired to avoid the laft remedy to 
all my misfortunes ; for living, on the terms he had pro- 
pofed, would only add an accent to my mifery, 2nd I, there- 
fore thought that the prefervation of my life did not deferve 
my care and attention. 

« He feemed to be greatly perplexed by my refolute decla- | 
ration; and, though he continued his importunity, yet it 
was more with the air of a fupplicant than that of a fovereign,— 
though he was ftill inflexible to every thing Turged — 
what he propofed- 

‘I, therefore, on my knees, implored his compaffion, and 
befought him, as a proof of that efteem he had given me reafon 
to expe&, to permit me to leave him for ever. My tears, 
which flowed inceflantly, extremely affeted him; and, raifing 
me up, and putting his hands before his face, he ordered, 
that I fhould he inftantly taken away. 

¢ The man took me by the hand, and, having hurried, as 
faft as poffible to the gates, found it no eafy matter to  pafs 
a great croud which had affembled there.’ 

This narrative contains no very interefting incidents; but 
as it appears to be genuine, we congratulate the fair lady 
on the releafe from her captivity. 





XIN. The Hermit. A Novel. In Two Vols. 12mo. Pr, 64. 
Gardner. 


THE ptineipht perfons in this novel, are, a Mifs Gilford, 
anda Mifs Coventry, who live in the neighbourhood of 
one another, in the country, and between whom there fub- 
fifts the clofeft intimacy. As they chanced to go one day on 
an excurfion to Combe-Woods, a romantic ftene within a few 
miles of their refidence, they were accofted by a venerable old 
man, who had lived for many years retired from the world. 
By him they are cogduéted to his cave, which was fituated in 
a rock, extremely difficult of accefs, whither our young ladies 
frequently refort afterwards, for the pleafure of the fage’s con- 
verfation, who turns out to be uncle to Mr. Gore, the lover of 
Mifs Gilford, and the father of: Mr. Vaughan, who ftood in 
the fame relation to Mifs Coventry, and who being faved a 
a ihip- 
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a thipwreck in which he was fuppofed to be lolt, had been 
adopted the fon of a gentlemen of that name. The hiftory 
concludes with the marriage of both parties, when the vene- 
rable hermit is brought into the world, and all is feftivity and 
joy. As probably it may not be difagreeable to our readers, 
we fhall lead them in company with Mifs Gilford and Milfs Co- 
ventry, on the firft vifit which they made to the hermit’s cave 
in Combe-Woods. 

* Being argived at the narrow lane, Mifs Coventry ordered 
the fervants to wait, as they had done the preceding day; and 
entering the woods found there the venerable fage, leaning on 
a ftaff, and fo deeply buried in contemplation, that he never 
lifted his eyes from the ground, or knew any thing of their 
approach, till they fpoke, which roufed him from his reverie. 

* After anfwering their inquiries for his health, he faid they 
were very punctual to their appointment. 

** We would not have made you wait, Sir, (replied Lavinia) 
for the univerfe; but we are not to ftay here: you laft night 
was fo good to fay, you would conduct us to your houfe.” 

** To my houfe! (he repeated) Yes, fo I will; but you 
muft not expect, my children, the. edifice noble, rooms lofty, 
or fretted roofs: yet he who built it can, at his own pleafure, 
make even the meaneft cot more defirable than the moft fplen- 
did palace.” : 

‘ Having faid this, he led them through feveral intricate 
paths, and at length ftruck into one fo extremely nartow, as 
made it difficult to pafs, the end of which they did not gain 
for many minutes, and were then unutterably furprifed to find 
it terminate in a rock: nor could they perceive any way by 
which to proceed. They looked on each other, and for the 
firft time began to entertain thoughts not in favour of their 
conduétor, which were ftrengthened by his obferving a ftritt 
filence’ ) 

‘ What would they have now given to have been at Weatly! 
blaming themfelves, no doubt, for having rafhly ventured to 
fo retired a place with a perfon they had never feen but once 
before. His venerable afpe&, that goodnefs which they ima- 
gined fo confpicuous in every look and word, fhould not, ought 
not, ‘to have been fo much relied on :—appearances. often. de- 
ceive :—how eafy for a villain to put on the matk of virtue! 

‘ Unable to communicate their dreadful apprehenfions to 
each other, they were finking with fear, when the perfon who 
raifed it taking a key from his pocket, applied it to the rock, 
‘which opened, as if by enchantment, fufficient for two to en- 
ter. ‘* O my God! (cried Maria in a low voice) what is to 
become of us !” 
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*¢ Let us rely on Heaven,” whifpered Mifs Gilford. She 
could add no more: the firanger offered her bis hand, faying 
he would return in an inftant and fetch her friend, 

‘ Lavinia knew that refiftance could be of no fervice: they 
were now too much in his power, and even to fhew a diftruft 
would be im politic ; ; for which reafon fhe faffered him to lead 
her, though with trembling iteps. 

‘ Mifs Coventry faw her enter the dreadful cavern! what at 
that moment was her emotion! affrighted, terrified; the 
looked on every fide to fee if there was no way to efcape ;- but 
none appeared, except the little path by which they came; 
the wood being fo thick on either hand, that it was abfolutely 
impoffible to penetrate it. She had once thoughts of trying 
the fwiftnefs of her feet, nay, had aétually retracted fome {teys, 
when the voice of friendthip bid her return. ‘* Could fhe leave 
(it afked) in that fhocking place her dear Lavinia?” This 
fingle queition determined her; fhe came back, refolved to 
fare the fame fate with her friend, and offered up a fervent 
prayer to the Almighty for his protection. . The petition came 
from a heart too’pure to be rejefted. Whilft her lovely eyes 
were looking to that heaven from whence fhe expeged fuccour, 
half her fears vanifhed; and when the old gentleman again 
approached her, fhe did not feel thofe perturbations fhe had 
done a few minutes fince. 

‘¢ Come, my child, (faid he, with incffable benignity) con- 
defcend to.enter my humble cell. This is my houfe. JI bad 
you not expeét a lofty dome, The head of ambition has never 
yet entered my dwelling. Belieye me, Madam, the pavade 
and buftle we muft neceflarily meet in the world, though ever 
fo fortunate, cannot compenfate for the tranquil eafe I here 
enjoy.” 

‘ Mifs Coventry, who had now loft fight of every fear, lifts 
ened whilft he fpoke with reverential pleafure ; and by his af- 
fiftance reached the laft of about twenty fteps, that were ei- 
ther worn by time, or hewn by art, to an eafy declivity, which 
led to a {mall neat room, whofe craggy fides were covered with 
the bark of ‘trees, floored with the fame materials. 

‘ A couch, three chairs, a little table and a book~cafe, 
compleared the furniture, : | 

‘ Here the ladies were again re-united ; they gazed on each 
other with aftonifhment ; they appeared to wonder ; but their 
furpsife was unattended by fufpicion. 

‘ As foon as the Hermit had {feated his fair guefts, he pres 
fented them with cake and fweet-meats; nor was a glal$ af exs 
cellent Maderia, which he infifted on their drinking; at al! un- 
feafonable, having lately fuffered fo much from their timis 
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dity : -but with all their engaging rhetoric, they could not pre- 
vail on their abftemious hoft to tafte the wine. 

‘* T would oblige you, faid he, was it in my power; but 
that is'an indulgence I never allow myfelf, unlefs my health or 
fpirits abfolutely require it, which is not now the cafe: on the 
contrary, my heart feels a lightnefs to which it has been long 
unaccuftomed.” 

In the following quotation the fimplicity of a vulgar waiting- 
maid is naturally defcribed. 

‘* I often afked Sally if fhe had heard nothing of Mr. Gore; 
which fhe was fure to anfwer in the negative. Indeed, I have 
fince wondered at my blindnefs: the leaft penetration might 
have difcovered that fhe was now more in Sir William’s intereft 
than in mine: but my eyes were not open to her bafenefs, till 
her own confcience could no longer keep the horrid fecret. 

“* One evening my fpirits being extremely low, I went to 
my room as foon as the cloth was removed ; and taking up a 
volume of Shakefpear, I opened it to his excellent play intitled 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

“* Hero’s diftrefs affe&ted me; I wept as I read it.—Sally, 
who I had employed about fome work of which I was grown 
tired, begged I would put down my book: ‘* I am fure, Ma- 
dam, fiid-the, it muft be a miferable melancholy one to make 
you cry fo, I could never in my born days endure to read 
ftories of ghofts and murders ; they fo befrighten me, that for 
all the good in the world I fhould fee them when I go to bed.” 

** Smiling at her ignorant fimplicity, I replied, “ It is nei- 
ther one or the other, Sally ; yet it affeéts me more than if I 
had read a relation of all the ghofts that have appeared the laft 
hundred years.” 

«« Lord, Madam! faid the, if it would not be making too 
bold, 1 fhould furely afk what it was about,” 

‘* Thinking no more than juft to amufe myfelf with the re- 
marks of fuch a perfon, I began to relate the heads of what I 
had been reading, to which I obferved fhe liftened with great 
attention, and really made fome judicious remarks on the 
whimfical charaéters of Benedi€& and Beatrice: but when I 
came to that part where Margaret is pitched on by Don John 
to reprefent Hero to the deceived Claudio, a death-like pale- 
nefs overfpread her face, the work dropped from her hand, 
and fhe cried out with eyes ftaring as if fhe had really feen a 
fpectre, I am guilty! You have difcovered me, Madam! I 
cannot hope for your forgivenefs!”’ and down fhe fell on her 
knees before me. 

“ What is the matter! exclaimed J, what ails the girl 7” 


though indeed I was fcarce ever more terrified. 
‘¢ The 
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« The matter, Mifs Lavinia! (faid the concious wretch, 
fobbing) to be fure you know it already, or could never have 
told my wicked plot to deceive Mr. Gore. Aye, aye, ‘Madam, 
I knew who you meant by Margaret.” 

«¢ Good. God! I fhuddered with horror. and amazement ; 
but perceiving I muft owe her confeffion to a fuppofition that 
I was before acquainted with her crimes; I bad her in a ftern 
voice get up, and if the hoped for my pardon ‘to tell me every 
particular of her bufinefs, and who it was that made her com~ 
mit fo black a tranfadtion. 

«¢ Ah! what a fcene of iniquity had fhe to difclofe I halt 
faulter in a repetition.” 

‘«* Proceed, my dear child, faid the fage. An affenting nod 
prevented the fame requeft trom Mifs Coventry. 

“TI was obliged, continued Lavinia, to repeat my com- 
mands feveral times before I could get her from her knees : 
fhe then trembled fo as to be forced to fupport herfelf againft 
the back of a chair. 

«« I am ignorant, Madam, faid the agitated creature, who 
can have betrayed me to you; but this Iam fure, I have never 
had my right mind.fince Sir William More overcame my ho: 
nefty.” 

‘« What! cried I, not mifunderftanding her words, but as it 
feems mifapplying them, poor wretch! hait thou then fallen a 
vidtim to that vileft of men! O Sally, Sally! and Sir» William 
More has really feduced thee! This I did not know before.” 

“‘ God be thanked! God be thanked! replied fhe fobbing; 
I ben’t what I believe you take me to be, Madam. No, no, 
I have preferved my vartue ; though I did, I-did, I did, to be 
fure, lofe my name, when I confented to betray and ruin fo 
{weet a young lady.” 

*¢ A minute fince I trembled for the poor wretch : now every 
fear redoubled on my own account. 

‘* Speak, cried I, explain yourfelf; but -firft reach me: 
fome water.” She tottered to the ftand, and bringing me the 
the bottle, I fwallowed a mouthful, which probably kept me 
from fainting. ‘* Now, faid I, go on, conceal nothing freun 
me, and perhaps I may forgive you.” 

“* T could not prevent her from again falling on her ion 
to blefs me for what I] had half promifed ; and I really believe 
fhe was a very fincere penitent. 

“*« Secing my impatience, and being often ordered to rife, 
fhe refumed her place at the back of my chair, and pee 
thus : 

“ You may remeeabet Madam, that the laft afternoon you 
ever fent me to Mr, Willace’s, I brought back a letter from 
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Mr. Gore; which made you very ill; and I thought then, if fo 
be as how I fhould have the whole azivarfe to do you harm, 
I would not have earned it: but alackaday! I verily believe 
James muft have given love-powder to bewitch me, or I fhould 
never have tufned about to be of another mind. To be fure, 
Madam, I had a little kindnefs for Mr. James; but never 
thought as how he had any for me, becaufe he was very often 
kifling Sufan the dairy-maid, and the made her brags all about 
that he was her fweet-heart.” 

‘© Prithee, girl, faid I, teize me no longer with affairs of 
which I want not to be informed.” 

‘* My dear lady, pray fuffer me to fpeak for myfelf, replied 
fhe, or you will mayhap think me more éafr than I am.” 

‘* I found fhe would go on in her own way, fol Bid her 
proceed. 

“* The night you was taken ill, Mr. James, after I had 
put my lady to bed, brought me a letter: at the fame time 
he told me as how, ** Don’t be a fool, my dear Sally ; I love 
you better than any earthly creature: but we can never marry 
till we have got a little money before hand; therefore you 
muft do as his honour defires.” 

** To be fure I was glad to hear him fpeak fo kindly ; but 
before I could afk him if he meant me trué, he was’ gone out 
of the room; and, God be thanked! being brought pretty 
well to my pen, I opened the letter he left, and was quite be- 
wildered to find it come from fo great a gentleman as Sir 
William. 

** Tread it over and over, and at laft underftood that if I 
would fet out and come to him dire&ly, he would make it 
worth my while. So when I came to this part, I faid to my- 
felf, I would not go on any confideration, as his honour could 
not want me for good: but reading and reading on, I found 
he did not intend me any hurt, becaufe he faid as how he 
knew Mr. James was my fweet-heart, and had defired him to 
come along with me, becaufe I fhould not have any doubts 
about my vartue.” 

** So you went, faid I, at this fummons, did you, Sally ?” 

** Indeed, indeed, I refolved not to go, Madam; for why, 
I knew you thought his honour a very bad man: but Mr. 
James coming juft then was very angry, and faid as how if 
that was the cafe, and I would not go, he would give my lady 
warning the next day. 

«© What could I dou, Madam ?—What could I do? faid the 
weeping criminal. If James had gone away, I fhould newer 


have had a minute’s heart’s eafe afterwards: fe I did—I did 
—I did 
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«—I did tell him, that if fo be as how he 7 not give =ite- 
ing, I would go.” 

‘* Well, and you did go ”» . 

_ Yes, Madam, I cannot fay but I did.” 

“ Lord help me! faid I, but proceed ; and again I charge 
you, hide nothing from me,” 

«¢ T held by James all the way. As you chufe, Madam, to 
have me particular, upon my word, and indeed, I will be very 
particular. Yet though Mr. James was with me, and I held 
by his arm, I fhook all over with fear; and every now and 
then fancied I faw ghoffes’s, though I fuppofe there is no fuch 
things in thefe parts. And though it is but a fhort mile to Sir 
William’s houfe, I thought as how the road grew longer and 
longer, and was ready to die when James let me in through 
the great gate.” 

‘* His honour was fitting at a table fpread-all over with 
golden guineas, 

‘* Though I was but a fervant he got up, and was fo 
good-humoured as to kifs me, and fhook my fweetheart by the 
hand, faying, whilft we bowed and curtfied, ** I am glad to 
fee you, Mr. James, efpecially as you have brought your pretty 
Sally with you;” and his honour fwore we were a comely 
couple, and then was fo kind to fay he would ftand up for 
our firft boy. 

‘I with, faid James, whilft I to be fure, Madam, was 
quite daunted, and blufhed like any thing, I wifh it was come 
to that: but your worfhip, muft know I am but a pobdr man, 
and farvice is no inheritance: and though I love Sally as my 
life, yet before we marry, I am afraid | fhall be forced to ac- 
cept of the offer Squire Jones made ‘me yefterday.” 

‘* What was that?” afked his honour. ; 

‘* It was, faid James, to go to Antigua for ten’years, for 
which I am to have five hundred pounds.” 

** O my dear injured lady! continued the poor creature, I 
thought thofe dreadful words would have been my death ‘ins 
deed, I could not help crying, though I hid it with my 
apron, which Sir William took from my face, and faid, ** Ins 
deed, James, you are to blame to let fuch pretty eyes weep 
for you.” 

** James. wiped his eyes too, and faid. he withed as how he 
could help it. 

‘“< Come, come, cried his Honour, let us try, Mrs. Sally, 
if you and I can prevent honeft James from going over fea: 
Now tell me, child, what would you do to keep him at 
home; and, what is more, marry and live comfortably with 
him ?” 
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‘« I faild, I faid, I cannot deny it, Madam, I faid I woald 
do any thing in my power; for I thought as how I already 
faw him on the cruel ocean. 

«¢ Well, then, it is in your power to keep him always with 
you (faid his honour, taking one of my hands, whilft James 
held the other) ; and this gold, pointing to the table, is alb 
your own, my girl, if you will aflift me in a good turn.” 

** Oh heaven! cried I, take ¢are, take care, Sally, that 
you repeat every word this vile Sir William faid, when he 
told the black affair you was to execute.” 

‘** All this time the creature wept very plentifully, and 
wiping her eyes told me, fhe had not forgot a word his ho- 
nour had faid, and would tell me juft as he fpoke them. 

‘* Sally, faid he, you know I am very foon to marry your 
young lady: you know too that Gore pretends to difpute her 
heart with me. Now by fome means or other he has difco- 
vered that Thurfday is fixed upon by Lady Gilford and Sir 
Francis for my nuptials with Lavinia, and this afternoon’he 
fent for me, ‘* Kill, or ce killed,” was the word. Having 
no inclination to either, I would have argued the cafe ; but as 
nothing would content the fellow, I was forced to forge an in- 
{tant falfhood. I faid, Mifs Gilford was not worth our fwords 
or refentment, and that laft evening: I difcovered her perfidy ; 
that fhe had another lover, and aétually met him every night 
at a little window which looked into the grove.” 

‘* QO good your honour! faid I, how could you fay fuch a 
thing ? Sure my Lady never met a Chriftian man in that place 
in her born days.” 

‘* T know it, Sally, replied he; but this is not now the 
matter. Though it was a long while before Gore would give 
the leaft credit to my tale, he now begins to believe it; for I 
have abfolutely promifed, that to-morrow-night at eleven, the 
time I told him when I was informed they generally met, his 
eyes, his ears, fhould convince him how little worthy fhe was 
of his or my regard. Now it 1emains on you, Sally, to help 
me to fulfil’ this engagement. At the time and place ap- 
pointed do you be there, dreffed in your Lady’s crimfon hat 
and cloak: lean out at the window; James fhall be under ; 
but fpeak low, that your voice may not be difcovered. He 
will fay to you, ‘‘ My deareft Mails Gilford, why am I not in 
a rank of life to appear openly your lover ’”—Then anfwes 
him, that you would prefer him to a prince, even if he was 
ten times meaner than he is. Say, that you pretend a pafiion 
for Gore only to hide your love to him; and fay alfo, you 


hate, you defpife me. Call me a villain, or any other bad 
name ; 
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name ; but be fare, Sally, you donot forget to fpeak all this 
extremely foft.” 

In’ the- delineation of chara@ers, this novel affords fome 
ftriking oviginals; and we think, upon the whole; that the. 
author is more happy in defcription, than either fentiment or. 
expreflion. | . 





XIV. The New Peerage; or prefent State of the Nobility of Eng- 
land, Scotland, avd Ireland. Containing an Account of all the 
Peers, either by Tenure, Summons, or Creation; their Defcents 

"and collateral Branches; their Births, Marriages, and Ifue. io 
their paternal Coats of Arms, Crefts, Supporters and Moriods Lia 
3 Vols. 8v0, Pr. 135 6d, Owen: 


T O view a Peerage on the plan adopted, by this author is 
fomewhat like defcribing the laft years clouds. It is lia- 
ble to be altered even currente calame, that is, while the Re- 
viewer is defcribing it, by a death, a marriage, a birth, and 
twenty other accidents, which a coronet is liable to. Not- 
withftanding this difadvantage, heraldical publications, are, i¢ 
feems, fo well received at prefent, that it is the fecond of the 
fame kind, and, we believe, by the fame editor that we have 
reviewed this year*. ‘The plan of this is, however, a. little 
‘enlarged, as we have Here flight fketches of the parentage, 
connexions, and iffue of the preferit nobility, and their immes, 
diate and moft remarkable anceftors. 

We neither ‘fhall vouch for, nor impeach, the editor’s accu-. 
racy. Ai little induftry in colleGling recent births and events, | 
and a diligent perufal of former publications of the fame kind; 
we dare to fay; have not been wanting, and the armorial cops 
péf-plates feem to be wellexecuted. As to the manner fol 
lowed by the editor, we can give the reader an idea of it only, 
by an example, and we chufe the following. 


.*FITZROY DUKE or GRAFTON, 


¢ The moft noble prince Auguftus Henry Fitzroy, duké of 
Grafton, earl of Eufton and Arlington, vifcount Thetford and 
Ipfwich, baron of Arlington and Sudbury, born in O&. 17353 
fucceeded his grandfather, Charles, the late duke of Grafton, 
May 6, 17573 and on Jan, 29, 1756, married Ange, only 





daughter of Henry Liddel, lord Ravenfworth, by whom he 
has iflue, _ . 
‘4, Lady Georgina, born May 8, 17576 
im — 
* See Vol. xxvii. p. 156. ’ 


Vots XXVIII. September, 1769. Q. ‘ 2. George 
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« 2. George Henry earl of Eufton, born Jan, 17, 17603. 

‘ 3. Lord Charles, born July17, 1764. 

‘Charles, the late duke was born O&. 25, 1683; and, im 
1713, married the lady Henrietta Somerfet, daughter of Charles, 
marquis of Worcefter, eldeft fon of Henry, duke of Beaufort ;. 
by whom he had iffue, 

«1. George earl of Eufton, who married the lady Dorothy. 
Boyle, daughter of Richard, earl of Burlington ; and died with-. 
out iffue. 

‘2. Lord Auguftus, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
colonel Cofby, by whom he left iffue, 1. Auguftus, now duke 
of Grafton; 2. Charles Fitzroy, born in July 1737, and mar- 
ried to Anne, daughter and coheirefs of the late Sir Peter 
Warren, July 27, 758, by whom he hath ifflue, 1. Anne Ca- 
roline, born May 9, 17593; 2. Mary, born Sept. 7, 1760 3. 
3. George Ferdinand, born Auguft 7, 1761; 4. a fon, born 


Sept. 1, 1763. 
* The late lord Auguftus, was captain of the Orford man of 


war, and died at Jamaicain Feb. 1741. 
* Lord Charles, who died at Milan in Italy, unmarried.’ 
‘The lady Carolina, who married lord Peterfham, now 

earl of Harrington ; by whom fhe has iffue. 

‘ Lady Arabella, who married lord Conway, now earl of 
Hertford ; by whom fhe has iffue.. 

‘ Henry Fitzroy, father of the late duke, was the fecond fon. 
of king Charles II. by the lady Barbara Villiers, duchefs of: 
Cleveland. He was born Sept. 28, 16635 created baron of 
Sudbury, vifcount Ipfwich, and earl of Eufton, Aug. 6, 1675 ; 
and 11 September following, duke of Grafton. He received 
a mortal wound at the fiege of Cork in Ireland, of which he. 
died, O&. 9, 1690, being fucceeded in his honours and eftates: 
by his faid fon Charles, the late duke, whofe mother was the 
only daughter and heir of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
by the lady Habella of Naffau, fifter to Henry of Nafian, 


eigneur D’Auverquerque. 
_* Arms.}] The arms of king Charles II. with a. batton finif- 


ter-compone, argent and azure. 

‘ Creft.] On a chapeau, gules, turned up ermine, a lion 
paflant-guardant, or, crowned with a ducal coronet, azure, 
and gorged with a collar counter-compone, argent and azure. 

‘ Supporters. ] On the dexter-fide ; a lion guardant, or, crowtt 
ed with a ducal-coronet, azure and gorged with a.collar coun- 
ter-compone, argent and azure. On the finifter,.a greyhound, 
argent, gorged as the lion. ; 

‘ Motto.) £% decus et pretium reéi. 


* Chief 
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* Chief feats.] At Wakefield-lodge in. Whitlebury foreft, in 
Northamptonfhire ; at Livermore-hall, and Eufton hall, in the 
county of Suffolk.’ . 

The fecond volume of this work contains the Scotch nobi- 
lity, ‘not only thofe who exift at prefent, but the attainted 
peerages, fome of which are the nobleft families of that country, 
The editor is miftaken in placing among the attainted titles the 
earldom of Perth, as an earl of Perth is now alive with iffue of 
both fexes, and his claim to the peerage has been admitted. — 

The third volume contains the Irifh peerages, with a lift of 
thofe that are extinét. In fome parts of this volume, the edi~ 
tor deviates from his ufual brevity, and a curious reader, will, 
doubtlefs, be pleafed with the following account of, 


“COURCY, BARON or KINGSALE. 


* The right honourable John Courcy, baron of Kingfale in the 
county of Cork, and baron Courcy of Courcy, and baroh of Rin- 
grove, in the faid county, fucceeded, upon the death of Gerald, 
the late lord, in 1765, without male iffue, being defcended of 
David, fourth fon of John, the eighteenth Lord Kingfale. 

‘ Gerald, the late lord, fucceeded his coufin Almericus, Feb, 
9, 1720, and married, May 13, 1725, Margaret Eflington, 
. fole daughter and. heirefs of John Effington, of Afhlyns, in 
the county of Hertford, and of Groffington-Hall, in the county 
of Gloucefter, efq. by which lady, who died in O&ober 1750, 
he had iffue one fon, who died young, and four daughiers, viz. 
© 1, Mary-Elizabeth, born April 1, 1726, married, March 28, 
.1751, to John Grady, of Killballyoen, in the county of, Li- 
merick, efq. 

‘2. Margaret, born March 31, 1727, died an infant. 

‘ 3. Elizabeth-Geraldina, born Nov. 12, 1729, married, in 
1751, to Daniel Macarthy, of Carrignevar, in the county of 
Conn efq. 

«4. Eleanor, born Dec. 8. 1732. 

‘ Patrick, the twentieth Lord of Kingfale, at the age of forty- 
eight, married Mary, daughter of John Fitz-Gerald, of Dro- 
managh, Lord of Decyes, of the age of fourteen, and, by her 
lived to have twenty-three children without any. twins, of which 
four fons and three daughters lived to maturity, viz. John; 
Edmund, who died without iflue; Miles, father of the late 
lord ; and Gerald, who alfo died without iffite, Of the daugh- 
ters, Ellena was married t6 Dermoid-Mac-Teige Mac-Carthy, 
-of Aiglith, in the county of Cork, efq. at that.time heir ap- 
parent to the earl of Clancarty, Elizabeth, the fecond wife 
of David, vifcount Killmalock; and Margarét, married to 


Philip-Barry Oge, efg. 
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‘ John, the eldeft, fucceeded his father, in 1663, and wag 
the twenty-firft baron of Kingfale ; he married Ellena, daugh- 
ter to Charles- Mac-Carthy Reigh, efq. by whom he had two 
fons, Patrick and Almericus, and a daughter, Ellena, mar- 
ried to Sir John Magrath, of Allevolldn, in the county of Tip- 
perary, bart. dnd dying, in 1667, was fucceeded by his fon, 


‘Patrick, who dying a minor, in 1669, was fucceeded by his 


brother, 
‘ Almericus De Courcy, the twenty-third baron of King- 


fale, who was a very handfome man in his perfon, and was 
much in favour with king Charles II. as alfo with king Jamés 
II.; under the latter, in 1690, he commanded a tfoop of 
horfe, and was lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Lucan, for 
which he was outlawed, in 1691 : but it was foon reverfed, and 
he took his feat in the Houfe of Peers, in 1692, and 1710; 
but died without iffue. 

* Miles De Courcy, third fon of Patrick, the twentieth lord,’ 
marrying Elizabeth, daughter and heirefs of Anthony Sadlier, 
of Arley-Hall, in the county of Warwick, efq. left two fons: 
Gerald, his heir, the late lord Kingfale; and John, who died 
unmarried, in 1750; and a daughter, Mary-Prifcilla, deceafed. 

‘ This ancient and illuftrious family is allied to moft of the 
the princes in Europe, deriving its defcent, in the male line, 
from the houfe of Lorraine, of the race of the empercr 
Charlemagne ; and in the female line from Rollo, William 
Longue Efpee, and Richard his fon, the three firft dukes of 
Normandy. 

‘ Robert DeCourcy, in the year roz0, lord of Courcy, in 
Normandy, was fucceded by his fon, Richard, who accompa- 
nied William duke of Normandy, in his expedition into Eng- 
land ; and was prefent at the battle of Haftings, in 1066; 
and was rewarded by the Conqueror for his fervices, with a 
great number of lordfhips in England, particularly the lordfhip 
of Stoke, in the county of Somerfet, called from him Stoke- 
Courcy, which he held with feveral others per baroniam ; .and 
the lordfhips of Newnham, Seccenden, and Foxcote, in Ox- 
fordfhire : he died in the year 1098, and was fucceeded by his 
fon, Robert De Courcy, lord of Courcy, in Normandy, and 
baron of Stoke-Courcy, in England. He was fteward of the 
houfhold to king Henry FI. and to his daughter, Maud, the 
emprefs ; and was, by the faid king, created one of the great 
barons at Weftminfter in 1133. He left five fons, whereof 
Robert De Courcy, baron of Stoke-Courcy, in the reign of 
king Stephen, was principal commander at the battle of Nor- 


thampton againft the Scots. 


‘ Wil- 
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* William, his fon, fucceeded him; and in the eighteenth 
of Henry IL. was lord of Iflip, in the county of Oxford, and 
juftice of Ireland, . 
* He was fucceeded by his fon, Sir John De Courcy,. who, 
inthe year 1181, was created, by king Henry lI. earl of Ul- | 
fter, and lord of Connaught; and had a patent from the faid 
king for him, his heirs and affigns, to enjoy all the lands in 
that kingdom he could conquer with his fword, together with 
the donation of bifhopricks and abbies, referving from him 
only homage and fealty. From the year 1175, to 1179, he 
was joint-governor of Ireland; and from 1185, to 1190, fole 
governor: but being in that year accufed, by Hugh De Lacy, 
of difrefpe& to the king, he was fent prifoner to London, and 
was confined in the Tower for the {pace of one year, when a 
difpute arifing between John, king of England, and Philip- 
Auguft, king of France, about the title to the dutchy of Nor- 


‘mandy, they agreed to refer the difpute to the decifion of two 


champions, The French champion being ready, the king of 
England could find none of his fubje&s to undertake the com- 
bat: but being informed, that the earl of Ulfter was the only _ 
man in his dominions who could undertake it, «he fent twice to 
the earl in the Tower for that purpofe; but was refufed, by 
rea‘on of the ungrateful returns the faid king had made to the 
earl’s fervices, by imprifoning him unheard, at the fuitof his 
rival and enemy, Hugh De Lacy: but the king fending the 
third time, the earl replied, That though he would not fight 
for the king, yet he would hazard his life for the crown and 
dignity of the realm. ‘The day of combat being appointed in 
Normandy, the earl’s own {word was fent for out of Ireland ;. 
but when the day came, and every thing was ready for the 
fight, and the champions were entered the lifts, in the prefence 
of the kings of England, France, and Scotland, the French 
champion, not liking the ftrong proportion of the earl’s body, 
nor the terrible weapon he bore .in his hand, when the trum-, 
pets founded the Jaft charge, fet fpurs to his horfe, broke 
through the lifts, and fled into Spain, from whence he never 
returned,- The French champion being thus fled, the victory 
was adjudged to the earl of Uliter: but the kings hearing of 
his great ttrength, and being willing to fee fome trial of if, 
they ordered an helmet of excellent proof, full faced with mail 
to be laid on a block of wood, which the earl, with one blow, 
cut afunder, and ftruck his fword fo deep into the wood, that 


. none there prefent but himfelf could draw it out again; which 


fword, together with his armour, are. to thts day preferved in 
the Tower of London. After this noble performance, the 
king reftored him to his titles- and eftate, which was valued at 
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that time at twenty- -five thoufand marks flerling per annum, + 
vaft income in thofe days ; and likewife bade him afk for any 
thing elie in his gift he had a mind to, and it fhould be granted, 
Upon which the earl replied, That he had titles and eftate 
enough, but defired that he and his fucceflors, the heirs male 
of his family after him, might have the privilege, after their 
firft obeifance, of being covered in the royal prefence of him 
and his fucceffors, kings of England, which the king granted ; 
and the faid privilege is preferved in the family to this day. 
Almericus, the twenty-third lord, in 1692, afferted his right 
of being covered, in the prefence of king William, who al- 
lowed his claim. And Gerald, the late baron of Kingfale, 
being prefented to king George I. by the duke of Grafton, lord 
lieutenant, on June.13, 1720, had the honour to kifs the 
king’s hand, and affert the ancient privilege of his family, of 
being covered: in his prefence; and, on June 22, 1727, he 
was prefented by the lord Carteret, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
to king George IJ. by whom he was gracioufly received, had 
the honour of kiffing his majefty’s hand, and of being covered 
in his prefence. 

‘ The faid Sir John Courcy, earl of Ulfter, died in France, 
about the year 1210; leaving iflue by Africa his wife, daugh- 
ter to Godred, king of the Ile of Man, and of the weftern 
ifles of Scotland, Miles, his heir and fucceffor. Miles, who 
fucceeded him, was one of the bail for his father’s fidelity on 
his being «releafed out of the Tower, in order to fight the 
French champion, as appears in the records of the fourth year 
of king John, kept in the faid Tower. He was kept out. of 
the earldom of Ulfter, by Hugh De Lacy, who had a grant of 
it from king John, on taking earl John and fending him pri- 
foner to London: for Miles claiming the earldom after his fa- 
ther'’s death, the faid Lacy replied, That he would maintain 
the king’s lait grant of it to himielf, fince earl John never re- 
turned to Ireland to reverfe the outlawry. Miles being forced 
to quit his pretenfions, was, however, created baron of King- 
fale ; and afterwards living altogether in Ireland, never claimed 
the barony of Stoke-Courcy; and was fucceeded by his fon, 
Patrick De Courcy, who, in the fifth of king Henry III. was 
named in a commiffion with Thomas Fitz-Anthony, the king 
of Connaught, the king of Leinfter, and O’Brien, king of 
Munfter; dire€ting them to ‘remove Sir Geoffry de Marifco 
froin being lord juftice of Ireland, and in his room to fubftitute 
Henry De Laundres, archbifhop of Dublin. ‘This lord of 
Kingfale, in right of his wife, enjoyed one half of the kingdom 
of Cork ; and in the twentieth of king Henry III. we find him 
ftiled Dominus Mediatis Regni Corcagia, 


‘ Edmund, 
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“Edmund, the fourth lord of Kingfale, was;named by king 
"Edward I. with Richard De, Bourke, earl of Ulfter, Heung 
Fitz-Maurice, earl of Defmond, and ten others, as peers of — 
Ireland, to accompany that king in his wars to Scotland,. 
Miles, the feventh lord, overthrew Florence-Mac-Carty More, 
with a great army of his followers, in a battle at Ringrone, 
and drove them into the river Bandon, near Kingfale, where 
Mac Carty, and a great number of them.were drowned. Wil- 
liam, the ninth baron of Kingfale, had, in the year 1 397, a 
dpecial licence from king Richard II, by patent, to buy a fhip, 
to pafs and repafs whenever he pleafed, between England and 
‘France. Patrick, the eleventh baron, founded the convent of 
Auftin-Friers in the city of Cork. 

‘ Gerald De Courcy, the fevenfeenth baron of Kingfale, 
commanded an Irifh regiment at the fiege of Bologne, in 
France, under Henry VIU. and having been a great inftru- 
ment in the taking of that town, was, for his fignal fervices 
and bravery, knighted in the field, under the Royal Standard, 
which was efteemed a great honour in thofe days. John, the 
eighteenth lord of Kingfale, behaved himfelf gallantly againft 
the Spaniards, at the fiege of Kingfale, and was in great fa- ‘ 
‘vour with king James I, to whom -he was a lord of the bed- 
«chamber. 

‘ John, the eighteenth lord, -died‘in 7628, leaving four fons 
and a daughter: 1. Gerald, who was the nineteenth lord. 
2. Edmund, who left no fue. 3. Patrick, who was the twen- 
tieth lord. 4. David, who married Mifs Abigail:Coache, by 
‘whom he had three fons; 1. Anthony, who died without iffue. 
2. Miles, who married Mifs Elizabeth Williams, and left three 
fons, William, James, ‘and John, the prefent lord. 3. John.’ 
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as. An‘Ode upon dedicating a Building and eretling a Sraine to 
Shakefpeare, a Stratford upon Avon, By D. G. glo. Pr. If 
6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


"THE Jupiter of Homer was not of: greater fervice fo Phi- 
dias the fculptor, by the ideas it communicated; than 


the defcription of Pindar by Horace is to a writer poffefled of 
‘a true genius for ode-writing. To confefs a truth, we are not 
at all furprifed that fome writers of great’ abilities cannot find 


out in Pindar the beauties afcribed to his odes by~all ‘an- 


tiguity, and therefore, they have been infome doubtswhether 
‘the works of Pindar, as they have come to our. hands, sare 
Q4 genuine. 
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genuine. The beft folution of this doubt ‘to an Englith rea- 
der, is to have recourfe to Mr. Weft’s Englifh tranflation, and 
his notes upon that author. It is fufficient for: our prefent 
purpofe to fay, that ode-writing is derived from a fpirit of 
poetry, different from that of any other fpecies. The affatus 
requires to be more inftantaneous, the defcriptions and narra- 
tive more rapid, and above all, the conneétion’ between the 
words and the fenfe of the author, though clofe and immedi- 
ate, requires vaft powers to conduét, and fometimes to concent, 
it, till it burfts forth in a blaze of enthufiafm. 

Mr. Garrick, the author of the ode before us, fpeaks fo 
modeftly of his own performance, that it would fcem ill-na- 
tured and invidious to bring it to the teft of Horatian criticifm. 
It would be even malicious, and betray a want of tafte, to 
deny, that it contains feveral beautiful ftrokes of poetry. The 
words of the firft air, breathe nature itfelf, and the lines which 
follow are not only incomparably beautiful, but the thought, 
we believe, is original. 


‘ Sweeteft bard that ever fung, 
Nature’s glory, Fancy’s child ; 
Never fure did witching tongue, 
Warble forth fuch wood-notes wild ! 


¢ Come each Mufe, and fifter Grace, 
Loves and Pleafures hither come ; 
Well you know this happy place, 
Avon’s banks were once your home. 


‘ Bring the laurel, bring the flow’rs, 
Songs of triumph to him raife ; 
He united all your pow’rs, 
All uniting, fing his praife! 
¢ Tho’ Philip’s fam’d unconquer’d fon, 
Had ev’ry blood-fiain’d- laurel won ; 
He figh’d—that his creative word, 
(Like that which rules the fkies, 
- Could not bid other nations rife, 
To glut his yet unfated {word : 


* But when our Shakefpeare’s matchlefs pen, 
Like Alexander’s fword, had done with men ; 
He heav’d no figh, he made no moan, 
Not limited to human kind, 
He fir’d his wonder-teeming mind, 
Rais’d other worlds, and beings of his own !? 


The following defcription of Falftaff’s poetical birth is juf, 
and well imagined, 


* Which 
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£ Which teeming foon, as foon brought forth, 
Not a tiny fpurious birth, 
But outa’ mountain came, ' 
A mountain of delight! | 
Laughter roar’d out to fee the fight, 
And Falftaff was his name ! 
With fword and. fhield he, puffing, ftrides ; 
The joyous revel-rout 
Receive him with a fhout, 
And modeft Nature holds her fides : 
No fingle pow’r the deed had done, 
But great and fmall, 
Wit, Fancy, Humour, Whim, and Jeft, 
The huge, mifhapen heap nr? ; 
And lo——Sir John! 
A compound of :’em all, 
A comic world in one.’ 


We fhall conclude our remarks upon this ode by obferving, 
that a man of the greateft poetical abilities, nay, a firft rate 
genius, lies under an aftonifhing difadvantage, when he writes 
upon compulfion, as we may term it. This was confeffedly 
the cafe with Mr. Garrick, for it appears by his advertifement 
prefixed to the ode, that it is to be confidered as an aé of duty, 
and that he failed in his endeavours to perfuade other gentle- 
men to undertake it. 


16. Ode performed in the Senate-Houfe at Cambridge, July 1, 1769+ 
at the Inftallation of bis Grace Auguftus-Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of Grafton, Chancellor of the Univerfity. 4t0. Pr. 6d. Dodfley- 


We muft refer our reader, while we fpeak of this ode, 
to the obfervation with which we clofed the laft article; 
for we cannot help believing that the compofition of it was 
confidered by the author as an aét of duty. Some of Mr. 
Gray’s odes are fuperior, we will venture to fay, to any that 
antiquity can produce. He has the os profundum mentioned by 
Horace, and his mufe can foar and. gaze upon the fun without 
endangering the texture of her wings; yet, after all, tho’ we 
believe very, very, few authors could have written fo good an ode 
as that before us; yet we are of opinion, for the reafon above 
affigned, that Mr. Gray might have written a better.—TIt is, 
however, fraught with beauties. The deep tones of the empyrean 
proceffion, the fplendor of its appearance, and the happinefs 
of its allufions, are the true emanations of genius. The 
burft of defcription which is fo finely conneéed with the oc- 
cafion of the ode, is fo inexpreflibly poetical, that we —_ 

nd 
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ftend it has given offence to minor poets and critics, particu 
Jarly in the following words of the recitative. 
* But hark! the portals found, and pacing forth 
With folemn fteps and flow 


7 High potentates and dames of royal birth 


And mitred fathers in long order go: 
Great Edward with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 

‘And fad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare, 
And Anjou’s heroine, andthe paler rofe, 
The rival of her crown, and of her woes, 
And either Henry there, 

The murther’d faint, and the majeftic lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er, 
Their human paffions now no no more, 
Save Charity that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta’s fruitful plain 

Rich ftreams of regal bounty pour’d, 

And bad thefe awful fanes and turrets rife, 
To hail their Fitzroy’s feftal morning come ; 
And thus they {peak in foft aecord 

The liquid language of the tkies.’ 


By the Chatillon mentioned in the above lines we appre- 
tend is meant Mary St. Paul, foundrefs of Pembroke-Hall, of 
the houfe of Chatillon, whofe’ hufbarid Adomar de Valentia, 
earl of Pembroke, loft his life ina tournament on his wedding- 
day with this his third wife. Her father was an hoftage in 
England, after the battle of Poittiers, upon the conclufion of 
the peace of Bretigny. The princely Clare was the foundrefs 
of Clare-Hall. The grand chorus at the end of this ode is 
well adapted to the prefent times and the noblemen to whom 
they were addrefled, ; ; 

« Thro’ the wild waves as they roar 

With watchful eye and dauntlefs mien 
Thy fteady courfe of honor keep, 

Nor fear the rocks, nor feek the fhore: 
The ftar of Brunfwick fmiles ferene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.’ 


17. Shakefpeare’s Garland. Being a Collefion of new. Song’ 
Ballads, Roundelays, Catches, Glees,. Comic Serenatas, &c. per- 
formed at the Fubilee at Stcatford upon Avon. 8ve, Pr. 15. 
Becket and De Hondt. 

The Warwickfhiré fong by Mr..G+-—, is plainly calcus 


lated for the merry inhabitants of that county. The two laft 
ftanzas 
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ftanzas are by way of apology for the only exceptionable part 
of Shakefpeare’s life, we mean a frolic he committed when he 


was no better than a boy, 


« As ven’fon is very inviting, 
To fteal it our bard took delight in, 
To make himfelf merry he never was. lag, 
And the wag of all wags, was a. Warwickthire wag, 
Warwickfhire wag, 
Ever brag, : 
For the wag of all wags, was a Warwickfhire wag. 


¢ There never was feen fuch a creature, 


“Of all the was worth, he robb’d Nature ; 


He took all her fimiles, and he took all her grief, 
And the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickhhire thief, 
Warwickhhire thief, 
He’s the chief, 
For the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickhhire thief. 


The comic Serenata by Mr. G——, and fuppofed to be 
performed by two country maids, is likewife, as appears by 
the following air. 


¢ O’er each heart he was ruler, 
Made ’em warmer or cooler, } 
Could make ’em to laugh or to cry: 
‘What we lock’d in our breafts, 
Tho’ as clofe as in chefts, 
Was not hid from the conjurer’s-eye + 


Tho’ fins I have none, 3 
I am glad he is gone, | 
No maid could live near fuch a mon, 


If he faw ye he knew ye, 
Would look thro’ and thro’ ye, 
Thro’ fkin, and your flefh and your cloaths, 
Had you vanity, pride, 
Fifty follies befide, 
He would fee ’em, as plain as your nofe: 
Tho’ fins I have none, | ! 
I am glad he is gone, 
No maid would live;mear fuch a mon, 


Let us fing it, and dance it, 
Rejoice it, and prance it, 
That no man has now fuch an art; 
~ What would come of.us all, . 
Both the great ones, and fmall, : 
Should ‘he liye to peep now in each heart. 


Tho? 
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I am glad he is gone, 


Tho’ fins I have none, _ | 
No maid could live near fuch a mon.’ ¢ 


38. Shakefpeare’s Jubilee, a MaJque. By George Saville Carey, 


8vo. Pr. 6d. Becket and De Hondt. © 


This fame Mr. Carey is a very tolerable jubilee-monger- 
He has introduced into his piece Apollo, Tragedy, Comedy, 
Ceres, Minerva, Hecate, Three Witches, Oberon, Fairy 
Queen, Puck, a Band of Fairies, Sir John Falftaff, Caliban, 
Attendants at the Jubilee. All thofe charaéters join in cele- 
brating a jubilee on the banks of Avon, and Hecate with her 
witches fly away with the fat knight upon a broom. The fol- 
lowing fpeech of Puck proves that the author has no mean ta- 


lent at fatirical defcription ; 
« Before your. gracious fummons we purfue, 


I'll tell you fomething odd, and fomething new ; 
Laft night, when half the world was faft afleep, 
1 chanc’d into a fot-houfe-club to creep, 
Where taylors, weavers, butchers, bakers, fate, 
Difputing high of politicks and ftate ; 
Here fat a methodift, a man of blood, 
Who thought no precepts but his own were good, 
There a poor taylor, one of vaft perfuafion, iy 
A politician, fond of innovafion, } 
A very coward, yet he fwore he’d fight 
Before he’d lofe one privilege or. right. 
He look’d all fiercenefs, and he talk’d moft brave, 
And yet he prov’d himfelf a fool.and flave, 
From morn to night he fat a muddl’d fot, 
Bound like a vafflal, to his fcore and pot. 
His heart oft’ gave his fruitlefs tongue the lie, 
For he lov’d liquor more than liberty. 
Anon, a vehement debate arofe, - 
And then I whipp’d acrofs his burning nofe ; 
Sometimes Id tickle him, I love to teize, 
And then, to clear his head, would make him {neeze. 
When next our Shakefpeare on the carpet came, 
Tho’ all were ftrangers to his worth and fame ; 
The puritan declar’d he cou’d not fee’ 
What cou’d be meant by Shakefpear’s Jubilee. 
He thought it impious—Avarice betide him, 
He cou’d not bear to fee ought go befide him. 
Mankind were too profufe, but hell fhou’d ftint ’em, 
They’d better bring their mite to Doétor Squintum. 
I faw 
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I faw their minds were dark, and out of fpite, 

1 was refolv’d to leave them without light! . 

I broke their pipes, and blew their candles out, 

And left them making fuch a horrid rout, 

Swearing and jolting, one block ’gainft another, 

Each blockhead fell’d his loggerheaded brother ; 

I laugh’d, until my fides.were fit to crack, 

Then hi’d me bither on an owlet’s back.’ 4 


19. The Stratford Fubilee. A New Comedy of Two At, as it 
has been lately exbibited at Stratford upon Avon, with Great 
Applaufe. To which is prefixed Scrub’s ated to the Fubilee, 
Sus. Pr. 1s, Lowndes. 


This jubilee begins with a drinking fcene in a tavern at 
Stratford upon Avon, in which Mr. Longcork the landord is ia- 
troduced finging a fong adapted'to the occafion,- The fame 
Mr. Longcork is one of the triumvirate in the next fcene where 
lord Spangle and Toupee enter, but the converfation is by no 
means either entertaining or edifying. A lady Spanker is next 
introduged into the tavern, we fuppofe, and here the conver- 
fation runs in the Newmarket ftile, and from thence to.the a 
proaching mafquerade. ‘Two ladies who had made an elope- 
ment from their father to enjoy the jubilee with harmony next 
appear, and the reft of the characters form a groupe of people 
coming to choofe their dreffes, with fcarcely any incident but 
that the father of the young lady, an old covetous Scrapeall, 
unfortunately meets and difcovers her with her lover, Sir John 
Planwell, who is to carry her to Scotland to marry her. But 
Sir John Hearty undertakes to make them ail friends, and thus 
ends this very dull jubilee. 


20. Garrick’s Vagary: or England Rum Mad. With Particulars 
of the Stratford Fubilee. 8vo, Pr. 1s. Bladon.. 


The abufe that comes from fuch writers as the authors of 
this publication, is panegyric. 


21. Love and Innocence, a Paftoral Serenata. As performed at 
Marybone-Gardens, 8wo. Pr. is. Becket and De Hondt, 


This is a piece of rural courtfhip which we are told is very 
prettily fet to mufic, nor is it void of poetical merit, 


22. Temorz Liber Primus Verfibus Latinis: expreffus, Au@ore Ro- 
berto Macfarlan, 4. M. 4¢0. Pr. 15. Becket and De Hondr. 


If ever there can be fufficient reafon for tranflating any 
poetical work into a dead language, it is where it abounds 
with that beautiful fimplicity which muft give pleafure to rea- 
ders of all ages and nations; and as that is confeffedly the cha- 

sacter 
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raéter of Offian’s poems, an attempt to tranflate them into 
Latin, muit claim the approbation of every lover of genius and 
learning. The author of this fpecimen, appears to have tranf- 
fufed into the verfion all the fpirit of the original. The lan- 
guage is formed to the ftandard of the pureft latinity ; the ca- 
dence is generally full and complete, and the verfes harmoni- 
ous and fonorous. In proof of what we have advanced, we 
fhall prefent our readers with a few pafiages. 


¢ Vos, O progenies generofa virentis Iernes, 
Eloquio blando dixit crinitus Hidallas, 
Ne finite ut voces veniant Fingalis ad aures, 
Hinc nam forfan opes, animufque accederet -hofti, 
Letior et dubiz pugne difcrimen iniret. 
Eft animus vobis, et bello cognita virtus ; 
Fulminibus fimiles, defertorumque procellis, 
Quz folidis {copulis occurrunt abfque timore, 
Silvafque evertunt, laté vos fternitis hoftes : 
More tamen patrum tardi nos agmine denfo 
Conjunctim, veluti nubes colleé&ta, feramur. 
Sic fortifque tremet, cadet armipotentis et h 
E manibus; dicent, ‘* Mortis nunc ingruit atra 
Nubes,” continue dum umbre varia ora pererrant, 
Tunc gemet adverfis fra&tus, canufque feneéta 
Fingal, nec poterit famam retinere fugacemn. 
Non premet ulla ducum ventofum Morvena planta, 
Mufcus et annorum Selmz nafcetur in aulis. 

© Audiit hac Carbar tacitus, ceu nimbus aquofus, 
Nigrans qui Cromlz prerupta fronte minatur, 
Perrumpat trifidum donec latera ardua fulgur : 
Horrida tunc rutilis flammis, ignique corufco 
Collucet vallis, genio gaudente procellz.’ 


« Flu€tus ut Oceani tumidus, veniente procella, 
Immenfo dorfo curvatur littora circum, 
Circumfufa ruens acies fic ingruit hoftiis—— 
Tofcari, quid lacrymas ? Sorti non ceffit inique 
Natus adhuc ; multos maétavit dextera fortis, 
Ante dedit quam fe vidtum: Premit, ecce! trementes, 
Quaque trahit rabies, inimicum fternitur agmep, 
Robora ceu faltus, genius cum turbine veétus 
Irruit iratus tenebras per noétis opace, : 
Et capita alta manu prenfans a ftirpe revellit. 
Morlathus accepit lethale in peétora ferrum ; 
Guttura transfixus Conacar fe fanguine verfat ; 
Inguine perfofio peracute cufpidis idtu 
Mandit humum frendens Maronnanus ore cruentam. 
. 
Sed 
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« Sed timido pede Carbar ab Ofcaris enfe refugit, 
Subque cavi lapidis turpi fe condidit umbra. 
Haftam contorquens furtim .latus Ofcaris haufit: - 
Pronus at ille cadit titubans, clypeoque recumbit ; 
Sed tamen ufque fui memor, ac {plendoris avorums. 
Membra genu fuleit, dextraé dum conjicit haftam. 
Perfidus, ecce! cadit percuffus cufpide Carbar ; 
Ferrum perrupit frontem; rutilafque diremit 
Poné comas ; jacuit, convulfum ut fulmine faxum,,. 
Alta quod excuffit prerupto vertice Cromla. 
Amplius ut nunquam natus tellure refurget,, 
Incumbens armis fortis fe fuftinet heros, 
Concuflaque hafta morituros provocat hoftes ;. 
Gaudens longinqué ftat Iernes torva propago; 

Ceu cum multarum fremuit concurfus aquarum, 
Fit clamor, latéque fonat clangore Molena.’ 


"3 the laft line above quoted, the found is. an echo to the- 
fenfe, 

The work, of which this book is a fpecimen, is to be pub- 
lifhed by fubfcription, as we learn from the propofal prefixed, 
and will confift of one large volume in Quarto, to be pub- 
lifhed on the firft of March, 1770. We recommend the au- 
thor to the favour of the public, and with him that fuccefS: 
which he feems. to deferve. 


23. The true Intention of Dr. Mufgrave’s Addrefi to the F reebolder’ 
of Devonfhire. 80. Pr. is. Robinfon and Roberts. 


The world-is fufficiently informed as to the oecafion of this. 
publication, and this author. thinks that the dire& denial of 
the chevalier D’Eon of Dr. Mufgrave’s charge, is the only me~- 
thod that could have been adopted with a probability of fuc- . 
cefs againft two noble lords and an illuftrious lady. He endea- 
vours to prove this by the inconfiftencies which appear on the: 
face of the whole affair. He imagines that at the time when 
the difcovery was made to a noble lord, he and the enemies 
of lord B would not have ftifled the charge: his reafoning. 
on this. head we think is very ftrong. ‘ During, fays he, the 
four days interval between the prefenting lord Halifax with the 
information, and the receiving the peremptory refufal; does 
Dr. Mufgrave, or any man of common intelle&ts imagine, that 
this information was not laid’ ‘before Mr. Grenville, who was 
then firft lord of the treafury, and probably before the cabinet 
council ? Was. not the refult of this-council,-either that the 
affair had no foundation; or that, for other reafons, it ought 
trot to be enquired into ?- That it had no foundation was the 
relult, is evident; otherwife, would thofe minifters have re- 
a mained. 
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mained in adminiftration, ‘with one of thofe peers, who is 
fuppofed to be defigned in the addrefs? or with the fecret of 
fuch a fale as the Dr. relatess would they have been difmiffed, 
becaufe Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, the brother of lord.Bute, was 
removed from office; or, indeed on any other account what- 
ever, had fuch’a fecret been concealed in their bofoms ? Can 
any reafonable man believe, that a certain peer, with his life, 
honour, and fortune in their-hands, would have dared to 
rifque, them all in a manner fo i incentive to men, -who have not 
borne difmiffion with much patience, nor manifelted much gra- 
titude for paft favours from their fovereign } ? If thefe men 
were then perfuaded of the truth- of this information, why 
did they delay doing juftice to. their country, -by purfying the 
betrayets.of it? if they at prefent’refume, what they then re- 
jected, .what opinion canbe entertained of their integrity ? 

Will it not be. deemed revenge,, or,luft of power,, rather than 
the love of juftice, and their country? For fhould. this.acqn-: 
fation be proved to be true, ‘how fhall we divide’ the infamy. 
and iniquity .of the. concealment of that crime, from the ac 


tually committing it? To thefe queries it may be anfwered, that 


there are at prefent-other proofs than they then were informed . 
of, and that this is the reafon of their prefent purfuits. That. 
there are no fuller evidence now than’ then; is not pretended. 

The lords and gentlemen of that adininiftration’ cantiof have’ 
taken up that information at prefent, which they formerly re- 
jected, Notwithftaiding this circumftance,-.I_ am canvinced 
that thofe who have engendered, this addrefs,’ do affuredly'ex- 


peét to derive therefrom the fulleft. effeét, which the ftrongelt Res 


demonftrations can impart to a credulous people; and this 
fhall be explained.’ 

The reft of this pamphlet is equally threwd and fenfible, and 
renders a collufion between the dogtor and the chevalier highly 
probable, if not abfolutely certain, We have no objeftion to 
this pamphlet, but the ferious air with which the author treats 
the moft monftrous; incredible, inconfiftent charge, that ever 
was brought before the public; a charge, which -to the credit. 
of the -prefent oppofition, every man of confequence or honour, 
in it, feems to difbelieve. We are informed, that the, hint 
was firft taken from the remittance of a large : fam which Ma- 
dam de Pompadour had accumulated to London, to be. lodged 
ifi the Englifh funds, about the time the peaee was miade. 
As to D’Eon’s letter, whatever may be between him and Muf 
grave, it carries with it every mark of a ftratagem to {well hi 
own importance, as if he knew of fomething very black. a 
wicked, that, port proper terms, he could difeover.to the public, 
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